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STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER &C6o., | 
4, NEW BOND STREET, 


325, OXFORD STREET, | 


Pianoforte Show Rooms :— 


7, WOODSTOCK STREET. 


Datest and most Popular 


Songs, Ke. 


ADDISON, R. B. 
BENNETT, G. J. 


BERG 

BET. EMANN, G. 
BOTTERILL, . 
BOYCE, E. M. 


ENGEL, | LOUIS 
FORD, ERNEST 


HATZFELD, E. 
KINGSTON, M. A. 


fer, ISIDORE DE 
MACIRONE, C. A. 


MILLAIS, ALICE 
MOIR 


” 


R, F. L. The 
TOURS, BERTHOLD The ‘e ES 
WHIT E, MAUDE V. O were my love yon lilac _ a3 


WAKEFIELD, Miss 
WATSON, MICHAEL 


Wandering wishes.. 


Under the snow .. 


When stars are in the quiet skies 


A village maid 
Only I and you 


R. Aiens with thee .. 
Pack, clouds, away 


So she went drifting 
CUMMINGS, W.H. Out on the waters | 
Now was I wrong? 
(Sung by Madame Christine Nilsson. ) 
To the Queen of my heart 

Love that hath us in the net 


Sweetheart, sa 


endo ht 


They tell me, my darling 


Golden grain 


Seeiee of or other 
ised land 


betle chair 
Prayer for Mary . 


Haunted .. 
Merry Miller 


I arise from dreams of thee 


Maytime in mid winter . 
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Published in Keys to suit all Voices. | 


SMALLWOOD’S 


PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


Price, in Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net ; 
in Cloth Boards, 4s. net. 


“It almost seems useless to commend this very valuable aid 
to the notice of our readers. Among Pianoforte Tutors none is 
better known or more widely appreciated. The fact that it has 
reached its 630th edition speaks for itself more eloquently than 
words. As the method adopted in its pages is the result of 
practical experience, we give it cordial commendation.”— The 
Teachers’ Aid. 





“A welcome as well as useful present for our little folks will 
be found in SMALLWoop’s PiaNorortEe TuTor, which should 
take a place in the foremost ranks of its fellows. Thei instruction 
from A almost to Z is so skilfully graduated that a child learns 
almost imperceptibly; the print is clear and the familiar tunes 
at the end are easily arranged. ‘The explanation of the various 
scales is remarkably good.” —Grafhic. 





“The author of this skilful, interesting, and lucid instruction 
book has spent a whole lifetime in the study and teaching of 
music. The work is the outcome of all this experience, and the 
author places before us the method which he has found most 
effectual in training the young in the study of the piano. This 
text book is in its 630th edition, and no wonder, for nothing of 
the kind can compare with it for order, arrangement, simplicity.” 
—Oldham Chronicle. 
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195, OXFORD STREET, W. 





“EDITION CHANOT ” 
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Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


Address: ‘‘ EDITION CHANOT,” 
116, OXFORD STREET, 
73, BERNERS STREET 
(Facing Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co,), and 
185, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, We 
Please address all communicaticns, BERN ERS STREETs 


A. COLLARD’S 
PATENT 


CYLINDER FLUTE 


('85 WAC), 


THIS FLUTE GAINED THE MEDAL AT THE 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION GIVEN 
SPECIALLY FOR FLUTES. 


Messrs. A. COLLARD & Co. are now 
making one hundred Ebonite and Silver, 
and Ebonite and Silver-Plated Flutes, 
of different systems and fingering, at 
prices ranging from 8 to 30 guineas. 


Full én & 00. on dave on application to 


A.COLLARD & CO., 211, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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Sketch of the Author. 


RICORDI’S 


ICORDI'S CHEAP EDITION OF COMPLETE OPERAS, 

rranged for PIANOFORTE SOL Elegant Volumes, with Portrait and Biographical 
tc 3 and $ Special Edition for the United Kingdom, the 
British Colonies, and the United States of America. The best, cheapest, and most complete in 


he world. Edited by TITO PAGLIARDINI. 


AUBER .. 
BEETHOVEN .. 
BELLINI 


” 


” 
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CIMAROSA 


DONIZETTI 


” 


GLUCK 


Fra Diavolo. . 
Muta di Portici 
Fidelio 
Beatrice di Tenda .. 
Capuleti e Mon- 
tecchi 
Norma 
Puritani 
Sonnambula 
Giannina e Berna- 
“ done 
atrimonio "Segreto 
Anna Bolena 
Don Pasquale 
Elisir d’Amore 
Favorita 
Figlia del 
mento “ 
Gemma di Vergy .. 
Linda di Chamounix 
Lucia di Lammer- 
moor 
Lucrezia Borgia 
Maria di Rohan 


Reggi- 


Orfeo ed Euridice.. 


MERCADANTE Giuramento .. ., 


The above operas are also published jor “Voice and Pianoforte,” Srom 2'6 to 5/-: 


RICORDI, 


Net s.d. 
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METERS 





| WEBER |: 





Net s.d. 
Profeta ‘ 
Roberto il Diavolo 
Ugonotti ‘ 
Don Giovanni 
Saffo .. 
Barbiére di Siviglia 
Cenerentola .. + 
Conte Ory . 
Gazza Ladra 


Mozart, 
| WEBER, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED), 


-RICORDIS COLLECTION OF OVERTURES. 


A Series of Eleven Volumes, containing Overtures from popular operas 
by the most celebrated Modern Composers, viz., 


MEVYERBEER, 
PONCHIELLI, &c, 


RossInNI, 
VERDI, 





Guglielmo Tell 
Mosé.. a 
Otello 

Semiramide . . 
Vestale 

Aroldo : 
Ballo in Maschera .. 
Due Fescari.. 

Ernani 

Lombardi .. 

Luisa Miller... 
Macbeth 

Nabucco 

Rigoletto 

Traviata 

Trovatore .. 

Der Freischiitz 
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READY THIS DAY. 





NEW AND SPECIAL EDITION OF THE CELEBRATED 
“ART ANCIENT & MODERN” SELECTION OF COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


EDITED BY MRS, CREWE, 
Seventeen Volumes at One Shilling and Sixpence each net. 


265, REGENT STREET. 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorpor- 
ated by Royal Charter, 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
* Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


Principal—Professor Sir G. A. MACFARREN, 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT will take place at 
St. James’s Hall, on FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 19, at 2.30. 
Conductor, Mr. William Shakespeare. Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony or Area, 2s. 6d. 


Admission, One Shilling. JOHN GILL, Secretary 
, Secretary, 


Royal Academy of Music, 4 and 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





[ ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST, 





GEORGE’S HALL; 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine Brighton 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D. Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies, 

Piano - Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. ae ; ; 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G, Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. Cello—Pezze. 

The names of students aesirous of joining for the New Year’s term will be 
received at St. George’s Hall (Mortimer Street entrance), Thursday, January 21 ; 
at Kensington Friday, January 22; at Brighton, Saturday, January 23. 

Prospectuses by post, containing the names of students to whom Madame 
Adelina Patti presented medals. TREW, on. Secretary. 


| ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Br PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Districts BRANCH— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 


es ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street W., 
(Established 1879.) 





Director—Mr. GANZ. | 

The new Term commenced JANUARY 21. Prospectuses with complete list | 

of Professors may be had of Mr. GANz, who teaches the advanced Pianoforte | 
pupils. Signor Adelmann is the principal Professor for singing. 

7 | 

| 

| 





_- CONSERVATOIRE, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaAIN.— The | 

Summer Half-year will commence ist of April, 1886, with new courses | 
in all departments of Instruction. Reception Examination on 1st of April, 
10 o’clock in the forenoon. 

On the 1st of May, 1886, Herr Dr. Hans von Biilow will commence a Four 
Weeks’ Course for the Pupils of the Piano Upper Classes, to which also 
‘* hospitants ” (players and hearers) are admitted—as far as there is room—at a 
fee of Marks 100, Inquiries and applications for admission to be addressed 
to THE DIRECTION, Bleichstrasse, 13. 


Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE’S 


@eusical Alrt Studios, 
12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 





M® ALFRED PUSEY-KEITH, Professor of the Pianoforte 
(Pupil of Dr. Hans von Bulow) can accept a few more PUPILS. For 
Concerts, Lessons, &c., address—211, Regent Street, W. 


No, 23, Upper Iamilton-terrace, one of the best houses in this highly-esteemed | 
district. For sale with possession, by direction of the trustees of the late | 
Edward Rosher, Esq. 

R. NOTLEY will SELL BY AUCTION at the MART, on 
TUESDAY, March 16, this excellent detached RESIDENCE, built in the 

most substantial manner by the late owner for his own occupation, and having nine 
bed and dressing rooms, a handsome drawing-room, 24 ft. by 18 ft., dining-room 

22 ft. by 16 ft., library 16 ft. by 15 ft., large hall, conservatory, and complete 

domestic offices, stabling for three horses, carriage-house, and man’s room, charming | 

lawns and shrubberies, and a range of succession houses for grapes and exotics, the | 
area of the land being about three-quarters of an acre. This choice property is | 
situate within easy reach of the parks and the Marlborough-road Railway Station, 
and it is held from Harrow School for 54 years now to run at the nominal ground | 
rent of £10. Particulars to be had of Tierney C. Matthews, Esq., Solicitor, | 
58, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and with orders to view of Mr. Richard A, Notley, 
Auctioneer and Surveyor. 80, Cornhill. 


| Re . 
| OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Including the Patent String Compensator, rendering its touch, tone, and durabili cactly 
suited to the huilliinenty of the colentign! portion of the musical atetiion. op exactly 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 18, 20, and 
22, Wigmore Street, London, W. Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists:post free. 


A SERIES OF COMPOSITIONS tH: ORGAN. 


By LEFEBURE-WELY. 
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Edited and Arranged by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 
Lonpon: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 





READY THIS DAY. 





A Monthly Magazine of Music and Musical 
Literature. 


“MUSICAL SOCIETY.” 


Price, 4d.; by Post 5d. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING PosTaGE, Five SHILLINGS, 
Of all Book and Music Sellers in the World. 


PROSPECTUS AND TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
(SPACE LIMITED) SENT POST FREE. 








| W. MORLEY & CO., PUBLISHERS, 127, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW MUSIC PRINTING PROCESS. 
CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS, 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE & CO, having acquired the valuable Patents and 
Plants of the above, have made considerable improvements and additions, 
rendering this method of Music Printing of great value to Music Publishers, 
Composers, Organists, and Amateurs. 

They are now prepared to give Estimates for every description of Musical 
Compositions, Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Band Parts, Piano Solos, Songs, 
Anthems, Choruses, Church Services, &c., &c. 


SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 





SPOTTISWOODE .& CO, 
21, NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price List. 


51, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A MOST satisfactory feature in our musical as well as in our 
national life at the present day, is the growing interest in the 
enjoyments and tastes of the populace, and the desire that is 
on all hands displayed to shew to the masses what it is that 
cultivated people admire and enjoy, and to give them the 
opportunity of enjoying it too. ‘Phe loan collections of works 
of art in the East End, the work of societies like the Kyrle, 
the People’s Palace, and many other schemes for providing 
rational amusement for the people, are all excellent means of 
attaining this object, but there is one institution whose work, 
unlike some other schemes, is done so quietly, and at the 
same time, so satisfactorily, that some account of its operations 
may not be unwelcome. Some eight or ten years ago, the 
People’s Concert Society was inaugurated by a small num- 
ber of amateurs, who believed to such an extent in the 
power and charms of the best chamber music, that they deter- 
mined to try the experiment of performing it to an audience 
composed, if not of the very lowest grade of all, yet of those 
to whom even a gallery seat at a Popular Concert is as far 
removed in price as in distance. Operations were begun in a 
room near Finsbury Circus,the South Place Institute by name, 
and a series of Sunday evening concerts was established, 
which has gone on with some intermission throughout all the 
subsequent winters until the present time. The choice of 
Sunday evening—into the Sabbatarian side of the question 
we have no desire to enter—had, and still has, one drawback, 
in that it is impossible to charge for admission on that day, 
and therefore the voluntary gifts of the audience are all that 
can be depended on. Though the pecuniary state of these 
concerts has generally been very far from satisfactory— 
indeed, if the Society were without a subscription list, and 
if many eminent professional artists had not volunteered 
their services at a merely nominal fee, or in some cases, 
no fee at all, the concerts must have come to an end—yet 
the artistic result is most encouraging. It must be remem- 
bered that the Society does not wish to emulate the music- 
hall in the character of its work, nor is it content with 
merely keeping the audience out of the public-house for a 
certain number of hours, but its aim is educational to a very 
large extent, so that the genuine appreciation of the music 
is a most hopeful sign. 
chamber music only was played at each concert, and, like the 
choruses in J/svael in Egypt at its early performance, the 


movements, lest they should become wearisome to the untutored | 


ear, were interspersed with songs, the average standard of 
which was by no means a low one. Soli of a more or less 
brilliant description were contributed by the chief instru- 


mentalists, to fill up the programme as attractively as possible. | 


Before long, however, the movements of concerted works were 
played in a group instead of separately, and when the experi- 
ment was tried of playing a whole work at a sitting at the 
beginning and giving another entire work at the end of the 
programme, the attention of the audience and the enthusiastic 
applause told the promoters of the scheme that they had not 
worked in vain. On a recent occasion, for example, the con- 
certed works were Brahms’s Sextet in B flat, and Beethoven’s 
Quintet in C, both of which were thoroughly enjoyed by the 
people. On this occasion Herr Kummer and Mons. Albert 
were among the performers, the remaining string parts being 
allotted to competent amateurs. 

The Society’s work is not limited to the locality in which 


it was begun, but has gradually been extended to other | the Lady ¢ 
_ mothers, to a daughter of Mrs, Durastanti, chief singer in the 


districts in London. A long series was given in the Vestry Hall, 
Chelsea, and shorter series have taken place in various parts of 
London, as for instance, Wardour Hall, Wardour Street, and in 
tie parishes of Stepney, St. Pancras, &c., as well as in Kensing- 


At first one concerted piece of | 
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| (the English had not at that time acquired the absurd habit of 





ton Town Hall. All these concerts took place on week day 
evenings, generally on Saturdays, and of course a low rate of 
admission was charged. Threepence or sixpence for the 
reserved seats, and a penny or twopence (according to the 
district) for the back seats, were the modest prices demanded, 
None of these other centres have shown so keen or enduring 
an interest in the concerts as has been evinced at Poplar, where, 
through the winter, the Town Hall is filled with the class it is 
most desirable to reach, namely, the very lowest on whieh 
music might be expected to have any effect at all. The series 
of concerts is just over for the season, and at the last, on the 
13th inst., a programme was constructed of works composed 
and performed by musicians of English extraction. Bennett’s 
lovely Trio in A was not less appreciated than Onslow’s 
brilliant Sextet in E flat, and a selection of fine old English 
madrigals and part songs was attentively listened to. 
Messrs. Burnett and Ould were the professional performers 
on this occasion, Lately the experiment has been tried of 
appending short biographical and analytical notes to the 
programmes, and a satisfactory proof of the real and 
growing interest taken in music is found in the fact that 
the sale has considerably increased since this was done. 
A year or two ago another centre of operation was fixed 
upon, and the Sunday Afternoon Concerts in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Newman Street, prove that the poor of the West-end 
care no less for music than their brethren of the waterside. 
As yet, the work of the Society is in its infancy in this, its 
newest locality. The programmes, for instance, contain a 
larger proportion of vocal numbers than do those of the older 
centres, and there is frequently only one concerted work. 
The programme of a recent concert will show the stage of 
development at which the St. Andrew’s Hall audience may be 
supposed to have arrived. The concerted work was Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio in C minor, and Grieg’s Sonata in F for pianoforte 
and violin, was played. Chopin’s Polonaise in C for piano- 
forte and violoncello brought the concert to a bright conclusion, 
The chief executants on this occasion were Herr Emil Mahr, 
Mr. Ould and his son, Mr. C. H. Ould. 

If any reader of Zhe Musical World cares to know 
more of the Society’s work than has been said above, or 
wishes to help its progress either by becoming a subscriber, 
or volunteering musical assistance, every information will 
be given by the secretary, Miss Boyd, of 12, Sloane Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W. 








HISTORY OF THE PRIMA DONNA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


(Continued from page 117.) 


The seasons 1723 and 1724 were important ones in the 
history of our Italian opera. Durastanti, after a series of 
brilliant successes, retired before the superior attractions of 


| the newly-arrived Cuzzoni; and the advent of this famous 


vocalist seems also to have caused the withdrawal of Anastasia 
Robinson. Lavinia Fenton left the stage in 1724 for reasons 
not connected, or connected but remotely, with art. Duras- 
tanti had enjoyed great popularity among the aristocratic 
patrons of the opera ; and it is recorded in the Evening Post 
of March 7, 1721, that “last Thursday His Majesty was pleased 
to stand godfather, and the Princess and the Lady Bruce god- 


opera house : the Marquis Visconti for the king and Lady Lich- 
field for the princess.” The chief patron of Mrs. Durastanti 
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calling foreigners either Monsieur, Signor, or Herr;* nor of 
giving the title of Madame even to Englishwomen) was that 
same Earl of Peterborough who, a year after Durastanti’s 
departure from England, married Anastasia Robinson ; and, 
on the occasion of her farewell performance, he requested 
Pope to write for her a parting address, which she recited from 
the stage, and which, strangely enough, ended with these 
awkwardly conceived lines.:— 


“ But let old charmers yield to new ; 
Happy soil, adieu, adieu !” 


Cuzzoni had been specially engaged by Handel, and she 
made her first appearance in Ottone, one of his most successful 
operas. She was received with such enthusiasm that the 
directors, who had engaged to pay her two thousand guineas 
for the season, thought themselves justified in raising the 
prices for the second performance to four guineas a ticket. 
Delighted with her talent Handel composed a number of 
airs to suit the peculiarities of her voice and style. She, on 
the other hand, treated the composer with but scant respect ; 
making alterations in the passages he had written, and affect- 
ing inability to sing them in their original form. At last, on 
one famous occasion, the composer lost all patience with her, 
and, seizing her by the waist, threatened, unless she would 
sing what had been set down for her, to throw her out of 
window. This display of energy and decision had the effect 
of bringing the capricious prima donna to her senses. One of 
the airs which Handel wrote for this ungrateful woman 
(“ Affanni del pensier,” in O¢tone) was so beautiful that, accord- 
ing to an eminent musician—Mainwaring, who was not at 
the time on good terms with Handel—the “great bear was cer- 
tainly inspired when he wrote that song.” Cuzzoni had neither 
face nor figure to recommend her. But such was the 
effect of her singing that the subscribers to the opera were 
enchanted with her, and showed themselves ready to obey 
her whims and fancies, even in the smallest particulars. She 
has been accused by the author of an Essaz sur la musique, 
of “turbulent and obstinate temper,” of “ingratitude and 
insolence.” The writer declares that she once begged an 
English gentleman to give her a suit of lace; but “not liking 
it when sent to her,” she had the audacity to throw it on the 
fire. Handel, besides being a sublime composer, was an 
excellent manager and a thorough man of business. He 
possessed enough knowledge of human nature, moreover, to 
understand instinctively, how a prima donna who gave herself 


| 





airs, ought to be treated. Cuzzoni was without a rival. Handel | 


determined to find her one; and he did not rest until he had 


the belief that she would not only attain the same popularity 
as Cuzzoni, but would probaby eclipse her. 


however, in 1726, Faustina appeared, the dominion of 
Cuzzoni was shaken. It has been said that the new comer 
possessed charms: of person and of manner in which Cuzzoni 
seems to have been altogether wanting ; though it is diffi- 
cult to believe that she did not at times depart from 
her unconciliatory demeanour, Dr Burney describes her 
voice as “equally clear, sweet, and flexible”; adding 
that it was difficult to say whether she most excelled 
in slow or in rapid parts. “A native warble. enabled her to 
execute divisions with such facility as to conceal every appear- 
ance of difficulty ; and so soft and touching was the natural 
tone of her voice that she rendered pathetic whatever she 
sang, in which she had leisure to unfold the whole volume. 
The art of conducting, sustaining, increasing, and diminishing 


| her tones by minute degrees acquired for her among professors 


the title of complete mistress of her art. In a cantabile air, 
though the notes she added were few, she never lost a favour- 
able opportunity of enriching the cantilena with all the 
refinements and embellishments of the time. Her shake was 
perfect; she had a creative fancy and the power of occasionally 
accelerating and retarding the measure in the most artificial 
manner by what the Italians call tempo rubato. Her high 
notes were unrivalled in clearness and sweetness, and her 
intonations were so just and fixed that it seemed as if it were 
not in her power to sing out of tune.” 

“ Faustina,” says the doctor, reproducing what the flute- 
player Quantz (historically known as teacher of the flute 
to Frederick the Great) had told him, “possessed a mezzo- 
soprano, that was less clear than penetrating Her compass 
now was only from B flat to G in alt ; but after this time she 
extended its limits downwards. Her execution was articulate 
and brilliant. She had a fluent tongue for pronouncing words 
rapidly and distinctly, and a flexible throat for divisions, with 
so beautiful a shake that she put it in motion upon short 
notice, just when she would. The passages might be smooth, 
or by leaps, or consisting of iterations of the same note ; their 
execution was equally easy to her as to any instrument what- 
ever. She was, doubtless, the first who introduced with suc- 
cess a swift repetition of the same note. She sang adagios 
with great passion and expression, but was not equally success- 
ful, if such deep sorrow were to be impressed on the hearers as 
might require dragging, sliding, or notes of syncopation, and 
tempo rubato. She had a very happy memory in arbitrary 
changes and embellishments, and a clear and quick judginent 
in giving to words their full power and expression. In her 
action she was very happy ; and, as her performance possessed 


| that flexibility of muscles and features which constitutes face- 
engaged a singer whose successes in Italy warranted him in | 


play, she succeeded equally well in furious, amorous, and 


| tender parts ; in short, she was born for singing and acting.” 


Faustina Bordoni, a vocalist who was to render Handel the | 


greatest services, both of a direct and of an indirect kind, was 
a Venetian lady of noble birth, a pupil of Marcello and Gas- 
parini. She was beautiful, graceful, had charming manners, 
and though she had been some years on the stage was not 


more than twenty-six when she made her first appearance in | 
London. During the season of 1725 such had been the rage | 


for Cuzzoni, especially in Rodelinda, that every lady in the 


fashionable world adopted the brown silk dress embroidered | ; 
_ at the same features in the book, namely, the large size of 


with silver, which she wore as the heroine of that opera. 


“ For a year,” says Dr. Burney, “ the dress seemed a national | 


uniform of youth and beauty.” 

Cuzzoni appears at this time to have commanded almost as 
high terms as would be offered to a prima donna in the present 
day, for she is said to have refused a salary of 240,000 livres 
(francs) for one season, from a manager in Italy. When, 











* The folly of this custom becomes apparent when it it found necessary to 
designate by the equivalent of Mr. a Russian, a Hungarian, or a Pole. 





(To be continued. ) 


Reviews, 


MUSICAL HISTORY.* 


On first opening the goodly volume before us the casual reader 
will be delighted, and the earnest student slightly disappointed‘ 


type employed, and the number of illustrations, some of which, 
the portraits of composers especially, are by no means necessary 
or agreeable as works of art. It will be evident at once that 
a really exhaustive history is, under these circumstances, scarcely 
to be looked for. It is, however, wonderful to see how very 


* A History of Music from the Infancy of the Greek Drama to the Present 
Time. _ By W. S. Rockstro.—(Sampson Low & Co.) 

* History of Music by Emil Naumann, translated by F. Praeger, and edited 
by the Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. Cassell & Co, 
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little has been omitted, and how insignificant that little is, when 
compared with what is contained in the book. Considering the 
limits of his space, we think that in saying nothing about, or at least 
in entering into.no details concerning, the works of living composers, the 
author has shown his wisdom. A list is given in a foot-note of all 
sorts and conditions of composers of every degree of eminence, from 
Brahms to Mr. Anderton, the composer of this years’s “local” 
cantata written for the Birmingham Festival, all of whom escape 
alike approbation and censure, by reason of their being still alive. The 
reader cannot but congratulate himself that Dr. Burney or Sir John 
Hawkins did not display a like reticence, since their opinions of con- 
temporaries form the most entertaining and valuable part of the 
works of both. But before expressing his regret that Mr. Rockstro 
has not regaled us with choice anecdotes of Madame Patti or M. Saint- 
Saéns, he should remember that musicians of the present day are a 
good deal more numerous than the contemporaries of the older 
historians, and that Mr. Rockstro knows a very great deal more than 
his predecessors about the most remote periods of musical history. It 
is indeed with these remote periods that the author chiefly occupies 
himself, and it is the earliest portion of the book which will prove, 
we think, of greatest value to the student. 

In the first few pages, a graphic account is given of the pro- 
bable circumstances under which the dramatic performances of 
the Greeks must have taken place. The Pythagorean division of 
the scale is shortly and clearly explained, before we are transported 
from B.C. 585 to A.D. 384 and the music of the early Christian, 
beginning with the reforms effected by St. Ambrose. This chapter, 
and the first book, end with a defence of the beautiful tradition by 
which an interest of a surpassingly sacred kind is connected with the 
“ Gregorian tone” called “Tonus peregrinus.” In the second book 
we meet with a description of early systems of notation, from the 
Neumz, which were, to all appearance, nothing but accents, 
and the solution and performance of which must have been a 
very haphazard affair, to the rudimentary stave formed of only 
two lines, a red line for F, and a_ yellow line a little way 
above dt for C. A short and very indifferent account of the 
troubadours leads to a valuable chapter on the invention of counter- 
point. The chapter we have mentioned may be regarded as 
introductory to the description of the various schools of composition, in 
treating of which the same elaborate classification is employed as that 
which appears in the author’s article in Grove. Dufay, Ockeghem, and 
Josquin des Prés are taken as the respective founders of the three | 
first Flemish schools, after the decay of which the art seems to have 
transported itself to Italy, soon to culminate in the splendid figure 
of Palestrina. While we ‘are treating of this chapter, we may 
draw attention to a misprint which appears in two out of the three 
instances in which one of the Flemish composers is mentioned. For 
“Gondimel,” ‘ Goudimel” should of course be read. In the next 
chapter there is an admirable account of the artistic work of these 
earliest composers, before we reach the English school, described very 
succinctly and thoroughly from its earliest and most interesting 
achievement, the Rofa, “Sumer is icumen in,” to the Elizabethan 
madrigalists. A chapter on medizval hymns concludes the second 
book, and contains a most valuable musical illustration, contrasting 
two settings of the “Old Hundredth” tune, by Claudin de Jeune, 
in 1613, and John Douland, in 1621. 

The opening chapters of the third book are among the most 
valuable in the work. ‘The exact place in art held by Peri and 
Monteverde, has been clearly and thoroughly shown by Mr. Rock 
stro. They were the first to discard the polyphonic intricacies 
of the older masters, in favour of the single melody, or monodic 
style of treatment, which could be made to express emotions that 
were entirely foreign to the polyphonists. The invention of the 
opera, as well as of the oratorio, is due to this school, more 
or less indirectly. Some most interesting musical extracts from 
the early operas, and an account of one of the first mys- 





-teries or symbolical performances, the “Féte de lane,” is given. 
A short description of the musical instruments in use in the seven- | 
teenth century, marks the point at which vocal music ceased to be 
al important. Ina chapter treating of the later composers of the 
seventeenth century, the most prominent of whom were Carissimi, 
Colonna, and Alessandro Scarlatti, we find a theory pro- | 
pounded concerning the origin of the well-known song, “ Pieta, | 


Signore,” popularly ascribed to Stradella, by whom it is evident 
that it cannot have been composed. Mr. Rockstro conceives it to be 
the work of Francesco de Rossi, to whose scena, “ Ah, rende mi,” its 
style is curiously allied. Those who hesitate not to admit the 
possibility of Handel’s having succumbed to certain human frailties 
in regard to artistic copyright, will think that Mr. Rockstro has 
scarcely dealt fairly with Stradella ; for if “ Piet’, Signore” is to be 
taken away from him, why should not his serenata, set to the words 
“But as for his people,” be restored to him out of Jsrae/ in Egypt? 
But our author is of that number whose faith in Handel is strong 
enough to resist any amount of documentary and internal evidence ; 
and, indeed, there is no hint throughout the book that even any 
charge has been made against Handel. With the next chapter we 
return to England, and read with great pleasure of the three wonder- 
ful children : Pelham Humfrey, Michel (why not spelt Michael ?), 
Wise, and John Blow, with their companions and successors in the 
tuneful choir, among whom Henry Purcell is the greatest figure. 
The difficulty of accounting for the latter’s knowledge of the operatic 
style of composition, considering that the only existing works of the 
kind were confined to the Continent, while he had never left England, 
is solved in a very ingenious manner, by supposing Pelham Humfrey, 
who undoubtedly visited Paris, to have obtained one of Lulli’s scores 
there, and shown it on his return to his friend. 

The music of the eighteenth century is somewhat gratuitously 
grouped round a constellation of seven great names—or rather, 
of six, since Palestrina is of the sixteenth century; these six 
are Handel, Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and. Beethoven. ‘The 
symbolism of the number may or may not have led the author to 
the choice of these names, but there is little fault to be found, at 
least on the side of inclusion. Whether some other composers have 
not left behind them works that fulfil the test applied by the 
author is another question. He says, “ We possess a test, the clear- 
ness of which could scarcely be exceeded. That works of true 
genius are ‘not for an age, but for all time,’ is an axiom which no 
one will be bold enough to dispute. The works of many 
great composers will live and endure ; those only of the Seven will 
live for ever.” While admitting the general truth of the statement, 
we cannot help wondering whether the author means us to under- 
stand that the least work by one of the seven is to live longer than 
the greatest work by one of the “lesser luminaries.” Is Mozart’s 
composition for a musical clock to outlast Schubert’s symphony in 
C, for instance? or is Der Freischiitz to disappear into an oblivion 
spared to Haydn’s “ Gipsy Rondo”? Evidently the author does not 
mean as much as this, but we cannot but fear that his test 
will prove scarcely so clear as he thinks, if universally applied, 
In this book we must not omit to mention one chapter which 
draws the distinction between “ part-writing” and “counterpoint” 
with a lucidity worthy of praise. The biographical sections are 
necessarily short, and in our opinion they might under the cir- 
cumstances have been replaced by an equal amount of disserta- 
tion on the work of each master, and his place in art, leaving 
the actual facts of his life to be gathered from hand-books. It 
may be objected by the cursory reader that Beethoven scarcely 
seems to have come in for his proper share of homage. ‘This is not 
really the case, but his biography is far shorter than the rest, and in 
the chapter on Haydn, some remarks on the sonata-form are open, 
we fear, to misconstruction, unless the whole book is carefully read. 
The reason for treating of Weber’s pianoforte music under the 
eighteenth century, and of his operas under the nineteenth is not 
clear, until we discover that the chapter on pianoforte music is 
intended to deal with that of both centuries. The following of Schu- 
mann’s biography by that of Cimarosa is not a little surprising ; it is 
due, of course, to the complex system of cross-classification, from which 
all the latter half of the work suffers in no small degree. Whatever 
we may think of the author’s excessive admiration for Raff, and of 
his dismissal of all the modern Italian composers (including 
Verdi) in a foot-note, we must admire the honourable bravery 
which is displayed in his treatment of Wagner. In the author's 
previous writings a certain want of appreciation for the great 
musical reformer was evident, but all is changed here. More than 
this, Mr. Rockstro recants, in a footnote, his former errors, as we 


| may agree with him in calling them. His explanation and vindication 


of Wagner’s form (a quality which many people deny to have existed) 
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is worthy of praise, and his final sentence on the subject may 
be quoted entire :—‘‘Can we not try to put ourselves into the 
position of the critics of the future ? 
of the controversy, and open them to the expression of artistic 
truth and beauty? To listen to music, instead of picking it to 
pieces?” The appendices, which treat of technical points, such as 
musical forms, are in many respects excellent, and may be con- 
fidently recommended to the student; the whole work reflects 
great credit upon its author, and deserves a high position among 
the books on the subject. 


From parts 31-33 of another History of Music, which have been 
received, we gather that a classification no less elaborate in its way 
than Mr. Rockstro’s has been the governing principle of its arrange- 
ments. We read of the ‘‘ Genius epoch,” and of the “Talent epoch.” 


by which we take the author to mean the groups of composers whom | 


Mr. Rockstro calls the Seven Greater and the Seven Lesser Lights. 
Herr Naumann seems, from the small portion of his work that lies 
before us, to deal largely in analogies and comparisons between 
various pairs of masters. 
and Meyerbeer, and we are told that ‘“The works of Meyerbeer, though 
to a great extent lacking that specifically German element to be found 
in the productions of Spohr, have gained a far wider popularity.” The 


For instance we have a chapter about Spohr | 


old Mendelssohn and Schumann comparisons are made, just as freshly 


as if they had never been heard of before, and at a great and almost 
wanton expense of words like “subjective” and “objective” and 
such small change of Teutonic thought. There is a delightful 
insouciance, very much at variance with the prevailing weight 
of the rest of the history, in the brief statement that ‘“ Brahms 
possesses considerable artistic power, especially apparent in his waltzes 
for four hands, with vocal accompaniment.” In reviewing a work 
entitled ‘ Musical Biography,” by Messrs. Caspar and Patmore, in a 
recent number of Zhe A/usical World, we expressed our wonder as 
to the source of some of their peculiar opinions as well as of some of 
the mistakes. We are not without a suspicion that that source is no 
other than Herr Naumann’s work. Of course it would be difficult 
to verify this surmise until the whole of the large book is translated, 
but the similarity of views is, to say the least, very remarkable. It 
would not, however, be worth the time of any student to compare 
the two books so carefully as to render it a certainty one way or other, 
for though one is a much more laborious work than the other, yet 
the two are alike in their conveyance of wrong impressions, and in 
general uselessness as books of reference. Herr Naumann appears 
to be sufficiently correct as to dates, but these are seen, to use his own 
phrase applied to Mendelssohn’s *‘ Hebrides Overture,” like “ rock- 
bound islets enveloped in Ossianic fog.” 


WITH LISZT. 
( Continued from page 118.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Liszt’s Drawing-room—An Artists’ Walking Party— Liszt’s Teaching. 
Weimar, May 29, 1873. 

I am having the most heavenly time in Weimar, studying with 
Liszt, and sometimes I can scarcely realize that I am at that summit 
of my ambition, to be Azs pupil! It was the Baroness von S.’s letter 
that secured it for me, I am sure. He is so overrun with people that 


I think it is a wonder he is civil to anybody, but he is’the most | 


amiable man I ever knew, though he can be dreadful, too, when he 


chooses, and he understands how to put people outside his door in | 


as short a space of time as it can be done. I go to him three times 
a week. At home Liszt doesn’t wear his long abbé’s coat, but a short 
one, in which he looked much more artistic. His figure is remarkably 
slight, but his head is most imposing. It is so delicious in that room 
of his! It was all furnished and put in order for him by the Grand 
Duchess herself. The walls are pale gray, with a gilded border 
running round the room, or rather two rooms, which are divided, but 
not separated, by crimson curtains. The furniture is crimson, and 
everything is so comfortable—such a contrast to German bareness and 
stiffness generally. A splendid grand piano stands in one window 
(he receives a new one every year). The other window is always | 
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To close our ears to the din | 
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wide open, and looks out on the park. There is a dove-cote just 
opposite the window, and the doves promenade up and down on the 
roof of it, and fly about, and sometimes whirr down on the sill itself. 
That pleases Liszt. His writing-table is beautifully fitted up with 
things that all match. Everything is in bronze—inkstand, paper- 
weight, match-box, etc., and there is always a lighted candle standing 
on it by which he and the gentlemen can light their cigars. There 
is a carpet on the floor, a rarity in Germany, and Liszt generally walks 
about, and smokes, and mutters (he can never be said to ¢a/&), and 
calls upon one or other of us to play. From time to time he will sit 
down and play himself, where a passage does not suit him, and when 
he is in good spirits he makes little jests all the time. His playing 
was a complete revelation to me, and has given me an entirely new 
insight into music. You cannot conceive, without hearing him, how 
poetic he is, or the thousand xwances that he can throw into the 
simplest thing. And he is equally great on all sides : from the zephyr 
to the tempest the whole scale is equally at his command. 


( To be continued.) 





Poetry. 


THE MUSICAL UNEMPLOYED. 
A DRAMATIC BALLAD WITH A HEAVY BURDEN. 


For VOCAL QUARTET. 








Dramatic Soprano. 


Faded the garland of roses, 
Blighted the blossom of love, 

The wreath where a trinket reposes, 
And the sheen and the glitter thereof ! 


Lo! the bowl of the Borgia broken ! 

And the passion that nought could exhaust, 
Now listens in vain for a token 

In the soft, luring accents of Faust. 


In languishing sorrow I linger, 
And wearily watch at the gate, 

And list to the voice of a singer, 
The voice of the rival I hate. 


Sentimental Mezzo. 


See, the sun is setting yonder, 
On the world it sheds its rays, 

In the gloaming here I wander, 
As the Boosey Ballad says. 


Zephyrs, as we call the breezes, 
Fill with sweetness all the air, 

And my heart as soft as these is, 
And the night is passing fair. 


But of care the irksome fetter 
Holds my weary soul enthralled ; 

No engagement came by letter, 
And no manager has called. 


A due. 


(pp) Wecan’t get work to do, 
(poco cres.) We can’t get work to do; 
(con tenerezza) We'd dance and sing, 
Or anything, 
(7) But we can’t get work to do. 


Tenor. 


When first I saw the light of day, 
I cried with ease the upper A ; 
And when I came a man to be, 

I sang “di petto” up to C. 


Then, as I went upon the stage, 

Of every town I was the rage ; 

The posters blazoned forth my fame, 
And Maud into the garden came. 
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But operas are now no more, 
And I have heard my last encore ; 
No lass or lady smiles on me, 
And rusty grows my upper C. 


Basso Profondo. 
“Revenge ! Timotheus cries !” 
Confusion to their eyes ! 
In vain I bluster, 
Storm and fluster, 
Nought will the managers move ; 
Though painfully heaving the frill of my breast, 
I roll my lament from my resonant chest, 
Like an ophicleide, deep in love. 


“T rage! I melt! I burn !” 
The thankless world I spurn. 
Instead of rehearsing, 
I sit alone cursing, 
And munching my sticky jujube ; 
For the damp and the drizzle, the mists and the fog, 
That hover and settle, and stifle and clog, 
Have entered my bronchial tube. 


My motto is, “ Britons, strike home !” 
With the roughs Piccadilly I'll roam. 
And venting my fury 
In dread foriture, 
My voice shall the public appal. 
When the shops are demolished, with fair-dealing hand 
I'll apportion the stones (which are part of the land) 
In a raid on the panes of Pall Mall. 
Tutte. 


(pp) We've got no work to do (475), 
Two Soprani, 
We'd dance and sing, 
Or anything ; 
Bass (very meekly), 
We'd sing or play, 
Tenor (plaintively). 
But who’s to pay? 
Tutt. 
2) We-can’t get work to do. 


Copyright. | 





Occasional Hotes. 





The tide in the affairs of concerts is ruled by a deity 
almost as inconstant as she who makes the waters-of the sea 
flow and ebb. A form of entertainment utterly forgotten on 
one day, is all the rage on the next. The “vocal quartet” is 
evidently in the ascendant just now. 


Mr. Franke’s happy | 
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Edwards, who, in the words of the nursery rhyme, has a “ heart 
to love them all”; and with his verdict we should be prepared 
to agree cordially did we not fear that the spread of such 
welcome tidings would produce a rush of fair competitors, at 
which Sir George Macfarren, Sir George Grove, Mr. Weist 
Hill, and not least, Mr. Carl Rosa, would stand aghast. 


The tenth chapter of Mr. Ruskin’s autobiography, adorned 
| with the motto “ Quem tu, Melpemone,” extends to the early 
part of 1837, and contains the first musical recollections of 
| that distinguished writer. There are few people of any 
mental attainments who do not think that they could write 
a good play, if called upon to do so; fewer who will admit 
that nature has denied them the musical instinct. Sharing 
this common prejudice, Mr. Ruskin wishes it to be under- 
stood that he might have been a great musician had not his 
| “dismal shyness” been in the way. His first musical impres- 
sion was of a martial kind. When staying as a little boy at 
Tunbridge Wells, he was taken to a grand military dinner, 
and this is what happened when the guests were over their 
walnuts and their wine :— 

“ After the military dinner there was military music, and by con 
nivance of waiters I got in, somehow, mixed up with the dessert. I 
believe I was rather a pretty boy then, and dressed in a not wholly 
civilian manner, in a sort of laced and buttoned surtout. My mind 
was extremely set on watching the instrumental manceuvres of the 
band—with admiration of all, but burning envy of the drummer. 
The colonel took notice of my rapt attention, and sent an ensign 
to bring me round to him; and after getting, I know not how, at my 
mind in the matter, told me I might go and ask the drummer to give 
me his lovely round-headed sticks if he would. I was in two 
minds to do it, having good confidence in my powers of keeping 
time. But dismal shyness conquered. I shook my head wofully; 
and my musical career was blighted. No one will ever know what 
| I could then have brought out of that drum, or (if my father had 
perchance taken me to Spain) out of a tambourine.” 








Later on Mr. Ruskin enjoyed the privilege of hearing “a great 
range of good music completely and rightly rendered, without 
breakings down, missings out, affectations of manner, or vulgar 
| prominence of execution,” by his father’s head clerk, in conjunc- 
| tion with three musical sisters ; and at a still more recent period 
| he had the advantage of hearing Grisi and Malibran in their 
_ renderings of Mozart and Rossini. “Neither of these com- 


posers,” he adds, “can be now said ever to be heard at all, 


thought of forming such a combination of artists has awoke | 


in Mr, Chappell’s mind the remembrance of a distant day | 


when a similar feature was known and appreciated at the 
Popular Concerts. There was accordingly a vocal quartet at 
St. James’s Hall, on Monday; there was another at the Princes’ 
Hall on Tuesday; there is a third in our current number. We 


blush to think of the decision as to the comparative excellence | 


of these performances, at which benevolent readers will 
probably arrive. 


From the interesting chronicle of the great lady-singers 
which our readers have no doubt perused with equal pleasure 


as ourselves, one fact stands forth with indubitable certainty, | 


the fact that every prima donna is destined to marry a duke, 
every seconda donna a viscount, and every contralto a 
baronet at the very least. The few cases in which this decree 
ofa benign Providence has been frustrated by evil agencies or 
by a nobleman’s individual folly count for nothing. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of our gemal contributor, Mr. Sutherland 





| 
| 


| get first done with this autobiography.” 
| wished that the autobiography will occupy its author and hero 


owing to the detestable quickening of the time; and Patti, 
the last time I heard her, massacred Zerlina’s part in ‘La ci 
darem, as if the audience and she had but the one object of 
getting Mozart’s air done with as soon as possible.” ; 

On the strength of these profound studies, and of his 
ability “to play the two lines of prelude to ‘A te, o cara, and 
what notes I could manage to read of accompaniments to 
other songs of similarly tender purport,” Mr. Ruskin believes 
that he got “to understand some principles of musical art 
which,” he adds, “I shall perhaps be able to enforce with 
benefit on the musical public mind, even to-day, if only I can 
It is devoutly to be 


for many and many a year to come. The Pall Mall Gazette 
couples its comments on the aforesaid tenth chapter with an 
extract from Fors Clavigera, in which a protest is made 
against the “modern musicians who determine to invent, each 
for his own glory, new modes of dissolute and lascivious 
sound.” Ex ungue leonem, says the ancient proverb, From 
the few lines we have quoted the ingenious reader can foresee 
with painful distinctness the kind of ill-digested twaddle 


' which Mr. Ruskin has in his mind, and which, his admirers 


must hope, will remain there. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


——o—- — 
THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, 1886, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Wrogramme. 

Part I.—Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Beethoven)-—-MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, and Howell; Songs, 
**Stay my charmer.” ‘‘ Maiden mine,” (Sterndale Bennett)—Mr. Ben Davies ; 
Presto Scherzando, for pianoforte alone (Mendelssohn)—Miss Fanny Davies. 


Part II.—Adagio, from Concerto No. 11 (Spohr); Gartenmelodie and Am | 


Springbrunnen, for violin with pianoforte accompaniment (Schumann)—Herr 
Joachim ; Song, ‘‘ Safe there to rest,” (Randegger)--Mr. Ben Davies ; Quartet 
in B flat, Op. 64, No. 5, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Haydn)— 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, and Howell.—Accompanist, Signor Randegger. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


——O——. 
Programme 
FOR 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 27, 1886, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 

Quartet in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mendelssohn) 
—Madame Norman-Neruda, MM. Ries, Hollander, and Howell; Song, ‘‘ The 
arrow and the song ” (Gounod)—Mr. Santley ; Study, Op. 56, No. 4, and March, 
Op. 76, No. 4, for pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Mr. Max Pauer; Sonata in 





D major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Handel)—Madame Norman- | 


Neruda; Recit. and Air, ‘* Revenge, Timotheus cries” (by desire) (Handel)— 
Mr. Santley ; Quartet in G minor, Op. 25 ‘repeated by desire), for pianoforte, 


violin, viola, and violoncello (Brahms)—Mr. Max Pauer, Madame Norman- | 


Neruda, MM. Hollander and Howell.—Accompanist, Mr. C. Hopkins-Ould. 
LONDON, 1886. 


PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY, 


HERMANN FRANKE’S 
CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS. 








HE THIRD CONCERT will take place on Tuesday evening, | 


Artists: Mr. Franke’s | 


March 9, 1886, at Half past Eight o’clock. 
Vocal (Quartet, consisting of Miss Hamlin (Soprano), Miss Lena Little (Alto), 


Mr. W. J. Winch (Tenor), and Mr Q, Fisher ( Bass). Conductor. Mr. Theodor | 


Frantzen, assisted at the Piano by Miss Amy Hare Pianoforte, Mr. Edward 
Dannreuther; Violin, Mr. Emil Mahr; Violoncello, Mr. B. Albert. 

The FOURTH CONCERT will take place on Tuesday Evening, March 23, 
at Half-past Eight o’clock — Artists; Mr. Franke’s Vecal Quartet, MM. C. 
Deichmann, H. Krause, C. Ould, &c. 


PopuLAR PRICES (no restriction as to Evening Dress). Reserved 


Seats, 5s. and 3s. Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be had at Messrs. | 


Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, Weber & Co.’s, 


84, New Bond Street; Mr. Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, and at the Princes’ Hall, | 


Piccadilly. Manager, Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius. H. Franke’s Office, 2, Vere 
Street, London, W. 


PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


BEETHOVEN'S WORKS. 
PIANOFORTE ALONE. PIANOFORTE WITH INSTRUMENTS. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


Madame JENNY VIARD-LOUIS. 





HE NINETEENTH MEETING (last but one of the Fourth | 


and Last Series) will take place on Saturday, March 20, at Three o’clock 
The Programme will include Beethoven’s Sonata, in C minor, Op. 111, for 
Pianoforte ;_ Rafi’s Third Sonata, for pianoforte and violin; and Brahms’s 
Quintet, in F minor, Op. 34. Executants, Madame Viard-Louis, MM. J. T. 
Carrodus, B. Carrodus, Ellis, Roberts, and G. Libotton; Accompanist, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper; Grand Pianoforte, by Collard & Collard.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, Is. 
ATH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—President, Sir ArTHUR 
SULLIVAN :—Chairman, Major General Robson Benson, J.P.—GRAND 
FESTIVAL CONCERT, on MONDAY, March 8, 1886. Commencing 
at Eight o'clock. ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch.” Conducted by the composer, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Artists: Miss Gertrude Griswold, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Albert Reakes. Grand Orchestra ; Leader, Mr. 
Carrodus. Second Part: Miscellaneous Selections.—Tickets and information of 
Mr. Vert, New Bond Street. 


ST. JAMES’s HALL. 


THE SUMMER SERIES OF NINE 


’ ’ . > r x 
RICHTER CONCERTS 
WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS: 
| MONDAY, MAY 3, 1886. MONDAY, MAY _ 31, 1886. 
MONDAY, MAY Io, _,, MONDAY, JUNE 7, ,, 
MONDAY, MAY 17, =», MONDAY, JUNE 21, _,, 
MONDAY, MAY 24, _,, MONDAY, JUNE 28, _,, 
| MONDAY, JULY 5, 1886. 
| AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
| Resear 
| SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE NINE CONCERTS : 
Sofa Stalls, £5. Stalls or Balcony Stalls, £3 10 0 
| SINGLE TICKETS : 
Sofa Stalls, 15/- Stallsor Balcony Stalls, 10/6. Balcony (Unreserved), 5]- 
Area or Gallery, 2/5. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SENOR SARASATE'S 


FIVE GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY, APRIL 19, 1886. | SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1886. 
| SATURDAY, MAY 1, _ SATURDAY, MAY 22, , 


SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1886. 
AT THREE O'CLOCK. 














Sofa Stalls, 10/6. Reserved Area, 7/6. 
Area, 2/- Gallery, 1/- 


PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


MR.& MRS. HENSCHEL'S 
VOCAL RECITALS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 2, 1886. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 16, _,, 
AT A QUARTER PAST EIGHT. 
TICKETS : 
_ Reserved Seats, 10/6. Unreserved Seats, 5/- and 2/6. 


PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


MR. CHARLES WADE'S 


THIRD AND LAST 


CHAMBER CONCERT, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 65, 1886. 
AT HALF-PAST EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


Balcony, 3/- 








_Tichets—Stalls 10/6. Reserved Seats, §/- Unreserved Seats, 2/6. 





Tickets for any of the above Concerts may be obtained ot— 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry, E.C. ; 
Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. MircHELL, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Mr. OLLiviEr, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Messrs. Lacon & OLLIER, 168, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. ScuoTt & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. ; 
Messrs. Ke1rH, Prowse & Co., 41, Cheapside, E.C. ; at the Grand Hotel ; and at 
the Langham Hotel ; 
Mr. ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and 5, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. ; 
Mr. M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, opposite Mansion House Station ; 
Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 
ManaGer, Mr. N. VERT, 52, New Bonp Street, W. 


PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


MDLLE. 


MARIANNE EISSLER 


AS the honour to announce that she will give a GRAND 
EVENING CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY, March 3, at Eight o’clock. 
*" Vocalists—Madame Mathilde Zimeri and Mdlle. Marie Donaldi. Violin— 
Mdlle. Marianne Eissler. Harp—Madlle. Clara Eissler (from the Paris Conserva- 
toire). Pianoforte—Mdlle. Emmy Eissler. Mr. Hermann Vezin has kindly 
promised to recite. Conductor, Mr Ganz. 

Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d. ; Admission, Is.— 
Tickets to be obtained at Chappell & Co’s, 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry, 
Lacon & Ollier’s, 168, New Bond Street; Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street ; Stanley, Lucas, Weber & Co.’s, 64, New Bond 
Street; Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.’s, 48, 
Cheapside; M. Barr's, 80, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; Hay’s, 4, Royal 
Exchange Buildings, and 26, Old Bond Street; at the Princes’ Hall; and of 
Malle. Eissler, 21, Upper Baker Street, W. 
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Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Mauietr & Co’.s, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. 
(temporary premises during rebuilding, at No. 58.) Telephone 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The Proprietors of Zhe Mustwal World offer a 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


for the kest Song, to English words, and by a composer 
resident in England. MSS. should be sent in on or 
before May 1, 1886, and should bear a motto or nom 
de plume identical with one on a sealed envelope, 
containing the name and address of the writer, Only 
the letter of the successful competitor will be opened. 
The judges will be three musicians of reputation whose 
names will be announced in due course. The song 
selected will be published as a supplement to Zhe 
Musical World. For full particulars see The Musical 
World of Feb. 6. 
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DECENTRALIZATION. 


THE full accounts of music in the provinces, which we pub- 
lish from week to week, will be studied with feelings of a 
somewhat mixed nature by the observant reader. He will 
there see that during the winter months a good deal of 
music of various kinds is going on in the larger towns of 
England and Scotland ; and he will also perceive that that 
music, as far as solo performances are concerned, is almost 
exclusively supplied by London artists. There are local 
choruses in many places, and these do sometimes good 
and sometimes very indifferent work, as_ will 
with some surprise in the letter we publish to-day from 
our Leeds correspondent, whose judgment, though severe, 
we have every reason to believe just. If a performance 
of Faust, such as our correspondent describes, with a rough 
chorus and an insufficient orchestra, and a piano instead of a 
harp, is possible at Leeds, what then can be expected of less 
important towns and cities which lack the splendid local 
materials to be found as we all know under the inclement sky 
of Yorkshire, and which have no festival as a triennial rallying- 
point? Talking of festivals, we may incidentally mention, 
that their influence on the local .development of music is not 
as fruitful as it might be. The festive citizens consume an 
enormous quantity of miscellaneous food crammed into one 
week, after which, like the boa-constrictor, they too frequently 
relapse into a torpid slumber more or less interrupted by 
fits of awakening, for three years to come. These fits 
are represented by occasional performances of “ Festival 


be seen | 





Choirs” (very different from the choirs that sing at the 
festivals) and other institutions, good, or bad, as luck 
will have it. The solo artists, as we said before, invari- 
ably come from London, and the instrumental players are 
supplied and conducted by Mw Manns and Mr. Hallé, whose 
Manchester orchestra consists largely of metropolitan mate- 
rials. There are,no doubt, exceptions which confirm the rule ; 
but with them we cannot deal at present. Without exception, 
however, it may be said that there is not a single town in 
England, Scotland or Ireland capable of providing an ade- 
quate rendering of a great masterpiece from exclusively local 
resources, This is a deplorable state of things, and if pro- 
vincial musicians would devote their attention and energy 
to its remedy, they would do better service to our national 
art, than by indulging in tall-talk about future English 
Beethovens and Wagners. 

It is quite certain that no country as yet has attained 
musical greatness without some sort of musical decentraliza- 
tion. Italy in her prime had an exce.lent opera at the court 
of every petty prince, even as Germany has at the present 
moment. Munich, Dvesden, Leipsic, and even the little 
Meiningen are musical centres quite as important as the 
'mperial capital, which, in the production of novelty, is almost 
as backward as London. It was at Weimar, a city about a 
tenth of the size of Paddington, that Lohengrin and many 
other important works were produced under Liszt. Even in 
France, the very hotbed of centralization there are such towns 
as Lille, Lyons, and Angers, which decline to take their cue 


| from Paris ; and the centre of national art in Belgium is not 








Brussels, but Antwerp, where Peter Benoit, the Flemish com- 
poser, has established one of the largest and most thriving 
music schools in the world. 

In England a similar division of musical 
for many reasons a difficult matter to accoinplish. 
one thing, we have too many railways and too many 
trains on each of them. Amateurs come to London and 
migratory artists go down to provincial places with fatal 
ease. Travelling parties of the latter are made up every 
winter by the score. They or their agents map out various 
counties as a victorious army would a conquered province. 
They sing in Glasgow on Friday, in Edinburgh on Saturday, 
and use the intervening Sunday to make a raid across the 
border so as to be in time fora Monday morning performance 
at Newcastle. After such a raid the country they leave behind 
them is as bare as a vineyard attacked by phylloxera. The 
amateurs have spent their money and the newspapers have 
exhausted their laudatory epithets. Nothing remains for the 
aspiring local artist but an empty room and a few consolatory 
words of faint praise. We repeat once more that such a state 
of things is incompatible with the growth of a musical 
nation. One fact immediately traceable to it is the absolute 
lack of variety in the achievements of English artists. Every 
tenor sings or tries to sing like Sims Reeves or Lloyd. Every 
young fiddler has the fear of Mr. Carrodus before his eyes. 
In Germany a Munich singer differs, and is proud to differ, 
from a Berlin singer; and in Belgium the varietics of the 
Flemish and the Brabangon styles amount almost to antago- 


labour is 
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nism. Hence the healthy struggle for existence in which the 
fittest survive. We shall be glad to hear of a Manchester or 
even of a Birmingham genius, who thinks himself, and whom 
his townsmen think, vastly superior to anything to be heard at 
St. James’s Hall and the Crystal Palace. 


a vy 4 
“Musical World” Stories. 
“CHEVALIER GLUCK.” 

A REMEMBRANCE OF THE YEAR 1809. 
By E. 'T. A. HOFFMANN. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

He said this with hearty friendliness of manner. We went inside, 
and as he sat down, he loosened his great-coat, and I saw to my sur- 
prise that under it he wore an embroidered vest with long flaps, 
black silk knee-breeches, and a silver small-sword. He carefully 
buttoned his coat again. 

“Why did you ask if I was a Berlin man?” I began. 

‘Because if you had been, I should have been compelled to 
leave you.” : 

“That sounds like a riddle.” 

“Not in the least, when I tell you that I—well, that I am a 
composer.” 

“T still cannot fathom your question.” 

“Well, forgive my exclamation ; for I see that you know nothing 
whatever of Bertin, or the Berliners.” 

He got up and walked rapidly up and down the room once or 
twice; he then went to the window and sang, almost inaudibly, 
the chorus of priestesses from /phigenta in Tauris, knocking on the 
window-pane at each entry of the ufti. I observed with astonish- 
ment that he made several alterations in the melody, which struck 
me by their power and novelty. I Jet him finish, and he then came 
back to his seat. I was silent, wondering at the man’s strange 
behaviour, and at the fantastic ebullitions of his rare musical talent. 
After a while he began : 

“Have you never composed ?” 

“Yes; I have made attempts in the art; but everything that I 
seemed to have written in moments of inspiration, I found afterwards 
to be wearisome and dull; so I let composition alone.” 

“You did wrong : for even to throw off a few experiments is no 
bad sign of your talent. One learns music as a boy, because papa 
and mamma say one must ; at first it is all strumming and scraping, 
but imperceptibly the sense of music becomes more and more receptive. 
Perhaps the half-forgotten theme of a little song, which some one 
sang, was the first conscious musical idea, and this germ, carefully 
nourished by external influences, grows into a giant, absorbing and 
transforming everything that lies around into marrow and blood ! 
Ah ! how is it possible ever to indicate the thousand ways in which 
one attains to composition! It is a broad highway, where all jostle 
one another, shouting and crying, ‘We are inspired; we have 
attained the goal!’ ‘Through the ivory door the entrance lies into 
the realm of dreams; few even see the door, but fewer pass through 
it! Here it seems-a matter of accident. Mad-looking forms pass 
by, but they have character—one more than the rest. On the 
highway they are not seen; only on the other side of the ivory door 
are they to be found. It is hard to leave that realm ; monsters, like 
those before Alcina’s mountain, bar the way ; the brain reels, and in 
their dizziness many dream away their dream—they dissolve into a 
dream themselves ; they cannot cast a shadow, for if they could they 
would become aware by means of the shadow, of the beam of 
heavenly light that passes through the land; but only a few, 
awakened from their dream, arise and step boldly through dreamland; 
they come to the realities; the highest moment of their existence is 
come : the contact with the eternal and the unspeakable! Look on 
the sun; he is the triad from which the other chords, like. stars, 
shoot forth, and weave around you their fiery threads. You lie,a 
chrysalis wrapped in fire, till Psyche soars upward to the sun.” 

At the last words he sprang to his feet, with an upward gaze 
and a motion of the hand. ‘Then sitting down again, he rapidly 


emptied the glass I had poured him out. A silence followed, which 
I was unwilling to break, lest I might disturb this extraordinary man’s 
train of thought. At last he went on more quietly :— 

“When I was in the realm of dreams, a thousand pangs and 
tortures reached me. It was night, and I was terrified by grinning 
spectral monsters, which rushed upon me, and now plunged me into 


| the depths of the sea, and now bore me aloft in the air. There came 
| through the night beams of radiance, and the rays were tones which 


with lovely clearness surrounded me. I awoke from my agonies and 
saw a huge bright Eye, that looked upon an organ and with a look 
called forth tones, tremulous and mazily enwrapped in glorious 


| chords such as I never thought of. Melodies streamed out above 
and below, and I swam on their torrent, and would fain have sunk in 
| it, but the Eye looked on me and upheld me over the roaring waves. 


Night drew on again, when two giants in shining armour approached 
me ; they were the Keynote and the Fifth! They drew me upwards, 


but the Eye smiled, and I heard the words, ‘I know what fills thy 


breast with longing ; the soft, yielding youth, the Third, will draw 


' near between the giants; thou wilt hear the sweet voice, thou wilt 


see me again, and my melodies shall be thine own.’ 

He ceased. 

“ And did you see the Eye again ?” 

“Ves, I saw it again! For years I languished in the realm of 
dreams—then-—aye, then—I found myself sitting in a lovely valley, 
listening to the strains the flowers were singing to each other. A 





| sunflower alone kept silence, bending to earth, her cup fast closed. 


Invisible chains drew me to the flower; she raised her head, the cup 


| opened, and from its depth the Eye beamed forth to my sight. Now 
| the strains of music were drawn, methought, like beams of sunlight, 


| from my head into the flower, which eagerly drank them in. 





Larger 
and larger grew the sunflower’s petals—a glowing heat streamed forth 
from them—they surrounded me—the Eye was gone, and I found 
myself in the cup.” 

With the last words he sprang up and rushed from the room with 
swift, youthful steps. Vainly did I await his return. I decided at 
last to go back to the town. 

No sooner did I approach the Brandenburg gate, than I saw a 
tall figure walking before me in the gloom, and at once I recognized 
my strange acquaintance. I accosted him thus :— 

“Why did you leave me so quickly ?” 

“Tt was getting too hot, and the euphonium was beginning to 
play.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“So much the better.” 

“So much the worse, for I would willingly know what you mean.” 

“Do you hear nothing, then?” 

“Ho.” 

“Tt is over!—Let us go. I am not particularly fond of 
company ; but you do not compose, and you are not of Berlin.” 

‘“*T cannot see the reason of your prejudice against Berlin people. 
Here, where the art is revered and exercised in such perfection, I 
should have thought a man of your artistic temperament would have 
been in his element !” 

“You are wrong. For my torment I am condemned to wander, 
like a departed spirit, here in desert void.” 

“* In desert void, here in Berlin?” 

“Yes, it is desert all round me, since no kindred spirit ever meets 
I stand alone.” 

‘But the artists ? the composers ?” 

“Away with them! They criticize and criticize, refining every- 

thing away with their hair splittings! they search everything through 

only to find poverty-stricken ideas; with all their chatter about art and 

artistic feeling, and I don’t know what, they never can arrive at 

creation, and if ever the thought strikes them of bringing forth a few 

ideas to the light of day, the fearful coldness of the production testifies 

to their vast distance from the sun—it is Arctic labour.” 

“Your verdict seems to me much too severe. At least you must 
be satisfied with the splendid performances in the theatre.” 

“T once overcame my feelings so far as to revisit the theatre to 


me. 


| hear my young friend’s opera—let me see, what is it called ?—Ah, the 


whole world is in that opera; through the motley crowd of smartly- 


_ clothed people approach the spirits of Orcus, here all has voice and 





mighty sound—eufel, I mean Don Juan!~But I could not even 
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sit out the overture, which was scrambled through /restissimo without 
meaning or intelligence ; and I had prepared myself for it with fasting 
and prayer, because I know that the sequenc of these chords has 
far too much movement, and gives forth an uncertain sound !” 

“ Even allowing that Mozart’s masterpieces are, for the most part 
neglected here, in a manner that is scarcely explicable, yet Gluck’s 
works certainly are worthily represented.” 

“Do you think so? I wished once to hear Jphigenia in Tauris. 
When I came into the theatre, I heard the overture to Jphigenia in 
Aults being played. O thought I, it is a mistake ; this /phigenia is 
to be given! I was enraged when the overture was followed by the 
andante with which /pAigenta in Tauris begins, and this by the storm. 
Twenty years lay between the two! The whole effect, all the carefully- 
calculated exposition of the tragedy was lost. A calm sea—a storm- 
the Greeks cast upon the shore, the opera is in these. Well, did the 
composer write an overture of mere nonsense, that can be played, like 
a flourish of trumpets, how and where people want it !” 

“T admit the blunder. And yet everything is done to exalt 
Gluck’s works.” 

‘“T dare say,” said he shortly, and smiled more and more bitterly. 
Suddenly he started up and nothing could stop him. He seemed to 


have vanished in a moment ; for many successive days I sought for | 


him in the gardens, but in vain. 
* % * * * * 


Several months had elapsed, when, on a cold, rainy evening, I 


found myself belated in a distant part of the town, and hastened | 


towards my abode in the Friedrichstrasse. I had to pass the theatre ; 
the tumultuous music, the trumpets and the drums reminded me that 
Gluck’s Armida was being given, and I was on the point of going in, 
when my attention was aroused by a strange soliloquy, close to the 
windows, where almost every note of the orchestra could be heard. 
“Now should come the king—they play the march. 
your Grums; that is brave! Aye, they will have to play it eleven 
times over to-night, else the procession will not be long enough. Ah, 
—maestoso—go slowly, you children !—There, see, there’s a dancer 
with her shoe-string hanging down. 
time ! and always ending on the dominant! Eternal powers, this will 
never end! Now he makes his speech; Armida gives sincerest 


thanks.—Again ?—It is true, there are two more soldiers wanted ! 


Now they dart into the recitative !--What evil spirit had bound me 
fast to the spot ?” 

“The curse is taken off,” cried I. “Come!” 

I took my strange friend of the Thiergarten—for the soliloquizer 
was no other than he—quickly by the arm and drew him away. 
seemed overcome and followed me silently. 
Friedrichstrasse when he suddenly. stood still. 

“T know you,” said he. ‘You were in the Thiergarten—we 
talked a great deal—I drank wine and got excited—the euphonium 
sounded in my head for two days after—I suffered much, but it is 
over !” 

“T am glad that chance has brought us together again. 
become more nearly acquainted ; I live not far from here, how would 
it be—” 

“T dare not, cannot go to any one.” 

“No, you shall not escape me ; I will go with you.” 

“Well, you will have to walk a few hundred yards further. 
you were going into the theatre ?” 

“T wanted to hear Armida, but now—” 

“You shall hear Avmida, and now! Come!” 

In silence we went along Friedrichstrasse ; he soon turned into a 
cross street, and I could scarcely follow him, so swiftly did he run 
down the street, till at last he stood still before an unimportant-looking 
house. He knocked for some time before the door was opened. 
Groping along in the dark we reached the staircase and ascended to 


But 


a room on the upper floor, the door of which my guide carefully | 


closed. I heard another door open; soon he came in with a light, 
and the aspect of the strangely-furnished room struck me not a little. 
Old-fashioned’ chairs richly ornamented, and a clock on the wall in a 


gilt case, and a broad, heavy mirror gave to the whole a gloomy look | 


of worn-out splendour. In the middle of the room stood a small 


pianoforte ; a large china inkstand and several sheets of music-paper | 


were upon it. A closer inspection of this preparation for composition, 
convinced me that nothing could have been written for a long time ; 


O, beat | 


That is right, for the twelfth | 


He | 
We had got to the | 


Let us | 
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the paper was yellowed with age, and thick cobwebs were over the ink- 
stand. The man went to a book-case in the corner of the room, 
which I had not noticed, and as he drew aside the curtain which hung 

_ in front of it, I saw a row of beautifully bound books with the names 
of Orpheus, Armida, Alceste, Iphigenia, and the rest of Gluck’s master- 
pieces inscribed on their backs. 

“You possess Gluck’s entire works ?” said I. 

He did not answer, but his mouth distorted itself into his convulsive 

_ smile, and the muscular motion of his sunken cheeks instantly trans- 
| formed his face into a hideous mask. 

Turning towards me a fixed and gloomy gaze, he seized one of 
the volumes—Armida—and stepped solemnly to the piano. _ I rapidly 
opened it and lifted the desk for him ; he seemed pleased to see the 
action. He opened the book, and-—who can picture my astonish- 
ment ?—I beheld pages ruled for mnsic, but not a note written upon 
them. 

He began : 

| “ Now I will play the overture ! 
| right time !” 

I promised to do so, and he played, with a splendid mastery of 
the instrument, the full chords of the majestic march movement with 
which the overture begins, almost exactly according to the original ; 
| but the allegro was merely pervaded with Gluck’s chief subjects. He 
| introduced so many new turns of musical expression and so full of 
| genius were they, that my amazement increased continually. In 
particular his modulations were striking without being crude, and to the 
simple leading themes he added so many melodious cadenzas that 
the familiar phrases seemed to be rejuvenated. His countenance 
glowed ; now his eyebrows drew together and an expression of anger 
| long kept under seemed ready to burst forth; now his eyes swam with 
tears as of a deep sorrow. Scmetimes, when both hands were engaged 
in ingenious variations he would sing the theme in an agreeable tenor 
voice ; and again he would imitate with his voice in a very curious 
way, the dull tone of the drum. I turned over diligently, following 
his eyes. The overture ceased, and he sank back into his arm-chair 
exhausted and with closed eyes. Soon, however, he collected himself 
_ again and hastily turning over several blank leaves of the book, he 
said in a hollow voice ; “ All this, Sir, I wrote when I came from the 
land of dreams, but I betrayed to unholy ones my holy secret, and 
an icy hand grasped my glowing heart! It did not break ; but I was 
| condemned to wander among the unholy like a departed spirit, so 
that none can know me, till the sunflower lifts me again to the Eternal 
One. Ah, now let us sing Armida’s scena !” 

He then sang the final scene of Avmida with an expression which 
penetrated my soul. Here too he departed considerably from the 
| original, but his music, so delicately altered, was like Gluck’s scena 

intensified. All that could most strongly express hate, love, doubt, or 
/ madness were gathered together in his mighty music. His voice 
| seemed like a young man’s, swelling up from hollow depths to strong 
| and piercing notes. Every nerve in my body quivered—I was beside 
myself. When he ceased, I threw myself into his arms and cried in 
| a constrained voice, “What is that? who are you?” 
He stood up and measured me with an earnest, searching gaze ; 
| but when I attempted to ask him further, he disappeared through the 
door with the light, leaving me in darkness. I waited nearly a quarter 
of an hour; then, doubting whether I should see him again, I 
| attempted, guiding myself by the position of the piano, to open the 
door, ‘when he suddenly re-entered the room, light in hand, clad in 
richly embroided attire, with his sword by his side. 

I shrank from him ; but he came solemnly up to me, took me 
gently by the hand, and said with a strange smile. “I am the 
Chevalier Gluck !” 


Turn over the pages, and at the 


THE END. 








Concerts. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 

Mr. Henschel’s “Serbisches Liederspiel ” (Servian songs for vocal 
quartet) was the only striking feature of a somewhat uninteresting 
popular concert on Monday last. Having pleased in 1879, it pleased 
again on the occasion we speak of. The-composer was at the piano- 
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forte, and the performers were Mesdames Henschel and Lena Little, 
and Messrs. Iver McKay and Thorndike: The ladies were more 
than excellent, the gentlemen fair ; the result being a satisfactory and 
evidently much-appreciated performance, after which the composer 
and his interpreters were compelled to return to the platform. 
Mdlle. Kleeberg’s playing of Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 10, 
No. 1, a perfect thing almost perfectly rendered, Brahms’s Sextet in 
G major, Op. 36, for two violins, two violas, and two violoncellos, 
and the andante sostenuto and scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
unfinished Quartet, completed the programme. Madame Norman- 
Neruda and MM. L. Ries, Hollander, A. Gibson, Howell, and Ould 
were the performers in the sextet, and the same artists, with the 
exception of those named fourth and sixth, in the quartet. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The Crystal Palace Concert last Saturday introduced no fresh 
work of special importance, but it was neither devoid of interest, nor 
altogether destitute of the attractive element of novelty. In Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “* In Memoriam” overture, the composer is heard 
in his most serious vein, the hand of a master being apparent 
throughout ; and one of the most felicitous exemplifications of 
orchestral music in its highest form was forthcoming in Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, each of the works named being interpreted with 
remarkable excellence by Mr. Manns’s band. Signor Bottesini’s 
Concerto in F sharp minor, for contrabasso and orchestra, was also in 
the programme, with the composer as the solo executant, but for 
some unexplained reason, the opening movement was omitted, only 
the andante and finale being given. In these, however, the famous 
virtuoso found abundant opportunity for the display of his phe- 
nomenal executive skill which, later on, to the obvious satisfaction of 
the somewhat scanty audience, was further manifested in his 
paraphrase of “ Nel cor pit.” from Giovanni Paisiello’s “ Molinara ;” 
a theme which it will be remembered has served Beethoven for a 
very interesting set of variations. The novelty of the afternoon was 
a suite of dances in the old French style, composed by. M Leon 
Délibes for the ballroom scene in Victor Hugo’s Ze Rot’ s'amuse. 
The Suite consists of seven dainty movements, a Galliarde, Pavane, 
Scéne du Bouquet, Lesquercarde, Madrigal, and Passepied, the whole 
concluding with a repetition of the introductory movement. Each 
of the dances is scored for a small orchestra, and the several move- 
ments which possess considerable grace and piquancy are quite 
worthy of the pen of the composer of “Sylvia” and “ Coppelia.” 
Miss Thudichum was the vocalist, and sang Meyerbeer’s “Ah! 
come rapida,” from “ I] Crociato” and Smart’s “ Birds of passage.” 
Mr. August Manns resumed his post as conductor. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


We were unable to distinguish any special talent put forth at the 
Students’ Chamber Concert at St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon last 
week ; the various performances, however, were of anaverage cleverness ; 
and if there was no noteworthy item for unqualified praise, there was 
little to find fault with. Misses Armfield, Arnold, and Selina Quicke, 
as vocalists, may be commended ; and there were some meritorious 
instrumental performances, notably a violoncello solo, “Chanson 
sans Parole,” by Tschaikowsky, played by Mr. L. Stern, and piano- 
forte pieces by Misses Edith Young and Webb, and Mr. A. H. Fox. 
The choir had little to do, but did that little well, under the control 
of Mr. Shakespeare ; it seemed a pity that no more important pieces 
than Schubert’s 23rd Psalm for female voices, and Haydn’s hymn, 
“QO Jesu,” were entrusted to its care. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The series of musical evenings taking place in the West Theatre 
of the Albert Hall serve the purpose of keeping the public au courant 
with the progress and development of talent, cultivated at the Royal 
College of Music, and at the same time afford the students a means 
of attaining that confidence and self-reliance so essential to a public 


career, and without which the most talented artist cannot hope for 


complete success. ‘The pianoforte-playing of Miss Sharman, in a 
Scherzo by Brahms, and of Miss Jenkins, in Schubert’s Sonata in A 
minor, showed careful training, and a trio from “ Die Zauberfléte,” 
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introduced Misses Kriiger, Berry, and Risch as promising singers. 
Mr. John Ridding, who possesses a powerful and flexible baritone 
voice, essayed “ But who may abide,” from the Messiah, This with 
the long recitative preceding it, is no small task to attempt, but a 
pleasing result was attained. Beethoven’s Septet concluded the 
programme—in all respects a well-chosen one, only music of the 
highest class being admitted. ‘This work was admirably led by Mr. 
Sutcliff, a young violinist. 


MR. FRANKE’S CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


The second of Mr. Franke’s Chamber Concerts, in which the 
vocal quartet plays the leading part, was given at the Princes’ Hall 
on Tuesday night, and was in every respect an improvement upon 
the first. The audience was more numerous, the programme more 
interesting, and the singers sang better individually, and much better 
together. In the latter respect especially, vast progress was shewn, 
and the ensemble could not have been more perfect. Neither could 
Herr Franke have been more fortunate in the selection of his 
contralto, Miss Lena Little, and of his tenor, Mr. Winch, whose voice 
and style are specially adapted to the class of music here represented. 
Miss Hamlin, the soprano, has scarcely, as yet, sufficient command 
of her resources to act as a first to such a second and such a third. 
At the same time she performed her part in a creditable, and what is 
better still, in a promising manner. ‘The bass, Mr. Fischer, has still 
much to learn as regards production of voice and style of delivery, 
but in the concerted pieces, at least, he did good service. The new 
work from which the concert derived its interest, was a setting of 
“ Toskanische Rispetti” (popular songs of Tuscany), by Julius 
Roentgen, a young Leipsic pianist and composer of good repute. 
What strikes one most in these little pieces for various combinations 
of voices, from the solo to the full quartet, are their admirable work- 
manship and the absence of any attempt at local colour. Herr 
Roentgen is a German musician, and in a thoroughly German spirit 
he approaches his subject. There is nothing “Tuscan” about his 
melody with the exception, perhaps, of a bass solo, which has the 
ring of Italian cantilena. Leaving further detailed criticism to a 
later occasion, when more space may be available, we may state that 
the interesting and able work was thoroughly appreciated by the 
audience, and must be called a valuable addition to our vocal 
repertoire. Mr. Frantzen played the difficult pianoforte accompani- 
ments in musicianly style. Mr. Franke’s vocal quartet repeated their 
performance of Brahms’s first set of “ Liebes-Lieder-Walzer,” and 
the concert opened with Mr. C. V. Stanford’s Quartet in F, Op. 15, for 
pianoforte, violin, viola and violoncello, MM. Max Laistner, Otto 
Peiniger, K. A. Stehling, and Jules de Swert giving an excellent ren- 
dering of this fine and thoughtful work. 


MADAME VIARD-LOUIS’S MATINEE. 


Madame Viard-Louis, who has the courage of her opinion, and 
deserves high credit for endeavouring to improve the musical taste 
of the day, once more appeared as a pianist, at Princes’ Hall, on Friday 
last week. The works presented were Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
major, Op. 110, given with such a degree of enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness, as to show that this master had been made a special and favourite 
study by the artist. In the performance of Raff’s Quintet in 
A minor, Madame Viard-Louis’s colleagues were Messrs. J. ‘T. and 
B. Carrodus, Ellis Roberts, and M. G. Libotton, who were able to 
do adequate justice to the many beauties of the work, though of a 
difficult and intricate nature. The instrumental portion of the pro- 
gramme was relieved by the singing with much taste and expression 
of “ Adelaide,” and Scarlatti’s “‘Togliete me la vita encor,” by 
Mr. Edward Scovell. 


MDLLE. CLOTILDE KLEEBERG’S RECITAL. 


A well attended concert was given by Mdlle. Kleeberg at 
St. James’s Hall, last Wednesday afternoon, when the following 
works were performed :—Gavotte and Variations in A minor, 
Rameau ; Concerto in the Italian style, J. S. Bach ; Sonata in E flat, 
Op. 7, Beethoven ; Schumann’s Faschingsschwank aus Wien, Op. 26; 
Mendelssohn’s “Lieder ohne Worte” (Book V. No. 1, and 
Frihlingslied) and Caprice-scherzo ; and Chopin’s Andante Spianato 
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and Polonaise in E flat, Op. 22. The rendering of all these 
pieces fully displayed the intelligence and charm which characterize 
the playing of this young lady, who seems to be equally at home in 
Chopin, Beethoven, and Rameau. 








MR. MANNS AND THE SCOTTISH PRESS. 


We have been asked to reproduce the controversy in 
which Mr. Manns has been engaged with one of his Scottish 
critics. Into the wrongs and rights of the case we cannot, 
of course, enter; but we may state as a general principle 
that, except in very extreme cases, a musician had much 
better eschew print, unless it be on a staff of four lines. 
Wrangling with the critics: seldom produces anything but 
bad blood, and a bitter taste in the mouth of: both parties. 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL.” 


Sir,—In your musical reporter’s account of the performance of 
Costa’s £4 by the Glasgow Choral Union (AZail, January 22) it was 
stated, in reference to the performance of the choral parts :—A very 
‘cute, and perhaps wise thing was done, and that was the omitting of 
a part where there was a chance of unsteadiness or the division of 
voices not to be depended upon; for instance, in the chorus, 
“Lament with a doleful lamentation.” Some weeks later (JZail, 
February 10), in his report of the performance of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concerto, he says :—“ Indeed, some parts of the orchestral 
accompaniments to the pianoforte concerto were missed entirely, but 
whether by previous arrangement or not we cannot tell.” I hereby 
declare that these statements are totally untrue. All the notes of the 
choral parts of Costa’s oratorio and of Beethoven’s concerto were 
reproduced conscientiously in accordance with the contents of the 
scores, The highly deplorable fact that your musical reporter, from 
some cause or other, failed to hear and musically define those careful 
reproductions, does not, to the best of my understanding, justify his 
publishing of assertions which contain charges of incompetency and 
musical art vandalism which no honourable musician could possibly 
be guilty of or countenance in any way. I must, therefore, request 
that you, in justice to myself and all concerned, will publish this 
letter in an early issue of the V.B.D. Mail in refutation of your 
musical reporter’s cruelly erroneous statements.—I am, Xc., 


Aucust MANNs, 
Musical Director of the Crystal Palace, and Conductor of the 
Concerts of the Glasgow Choral Union. 


Crystal Palace, Feb. 21. 


Glasgow, 13th Feb., 1886. 


We, the undersigned leaders of the first and second violins at 
the orchestral concert on Tuesday, gth February, hereby affirm that 
the entire violin parts in Beethoven’s Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, No. 5, in E flat, were executed upon that occasion. The 
statement that certain portions thereof were omitted, made by the 
musical reporter in the Worth British Daily Mail of toth inst., 


is untrue. 
F. M. WALLACE. 


A. VIERECK. 


[Our musical critic thinks it unnecessary to enter into any 
controversy as to the accuracy of Mr Manns’s statement; but in 
justice to himself, feels bound to state that he followed the score 
closely on both occasions, and that the harmony in the one case, and 
the accompaniment in the other, sounded to him incomplete.— 


Ed. N. B.D. M 





Prospective Hrrangements at St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey. 


ST. PAUL’. 


SATURDAY, February 27.— Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus 
(Best), in F; Anthem, “Teach me, O Lord” (Attwood), No. 288. 
Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Stainer), in A; Anthem, 
“ Awake my heart ” (Stanford), pp. 1-11, No. 958. 


Notes for Week Following.—SuNDay, February 28 (Seragesima).— 
Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Garrett), in E flat; Holy Com- 
munion (Stainer), in E flat. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(Wesley), in E ; Anthem, “O give thanks ” (Purcell). MONDAY, March 1 
—Confirmation by the Bishop of London. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, February 27.—-10 a.m. : Service, Nares ; Anthem, No. 722 
(St. Mark v. 7), Hiles, “Blessed are the merciful.” 3 p.m.: Service, 
Nares ; Anthem, No. 119 (Rev. vii. 12), Bach, “ Blessing and glory.” 


SuNDAY, February 28 (Sexagesima).—io am.: Bridge in G through- 
out; Hymn after Third Collect, No. 109. 3 p.m.: Service, Hayes in 
E flat ; Anthem, No. 80 (Ps. xviii. 1), Clarke, “I will love Thee, O Lord” ; 
Hymn after Third Collect, No. 162. 


Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


A rumour which reaches us from a good source, but for the accuracy 
ot which we cannot vouch, states that in case Mr. Shakespeare persists 
in his resignation of the conductorship of the Royal Academy of Music, 
the post will be offered to Mr. W. H. Davenport. A committee meeting 
is to be held on Wednesday next, when a definite decision will be pro- 
bably arrived at. 


The first number of Musical Society, a new magazine of music and 
musical literature (W. Morley), will appear on the 1st of March, and will 
contain, amongst other things, an article by Mr Walter Macfarren, on 
‘- The Literature of the Pianoforte ;” a first instalment of a story entitled 
‘A New Mephistopheles,” by Mrs. Diehl; in addition to notices of 
concerts, miscellaneous news, table-talk. and the like. A _ part-song, 
“With Horse and Hound,” by Mr. A. J. Caldicott, forms the musical 
supplement. 


The last evening Ballad Concert of the season was given at St 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday, when among the artists announced: 
were Madame Valleria, Miss Mary Davies, and Madame Antoinette 
Sterling ; and MM. Edward Lloyd, Santley, and Barrington Foote. 
M. Vladimir de Pachmann was the pianist. The only interesting feature 
of the evening was a collection of early English songs, which, however, 
it was not perhaps quite politic to place in juxtaposition with the ballad 
now @ /2 mode. 


Nineteen open Free Scholarships out of the fifty in the Royal 
College of Music become vacant at Easter, the Council having deter- 
mined to prolong the time of the remainder for a year, on the 
ground of merit. This fact has been notified to the Municipal authori- 
ties of the United Kingdom, and 169 centres of examination have been 
appointed. Tuesday the 16th inst. was fixed as the final day for 
receiving applications, and 655 candidates have registered their names. 
These will be sifted by the Honorary Examiners in the localities, and 
those who pass will go up to the College for the final competition 
before the Director and Board of Professors, on March 18, and following 
days. 

An “arrant Tory” writes :—“ Why is Mr. Gladstone like a concert 
piano? Because he is neither square nor upright, but is collar’d and 
grand.” 


In reply to a letter from a correspondent in our last issue, we are 
pleased to state that the lady who was robbed of her violin by the mob, 
had offers to replace it from different quarters, and now has a fine-toned 
instrument, kindly sent by Mr. Chanot. 


The Philharmonic Society announces six concerts for the forthcoming 
season, which will commence March 4 and end June 2. The following 
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new works are announced :—“ Intermezzo and Tarantara,” by Mr. Henry 
Gadsby ; overvure “ Gruziella.” by Signor Bottesini ; an orchestral suite, 
by Herr Moszkowski ; and symphony in B, by M. Saint Saens Each of 
these works will be concucted by its composer. Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
again been appointed the society’s conductor, and the “ Pastoral Intro- 
duction” and overture to the second part from his Light of the World 
will be performed at the third coricert. 


A performance of two Exercises for the degree of Doctor of Music was 
given on Saturday last, in the theatre of the London University. Burlington 
Gardens. ‘The first was a “Stabat Mater,” by Mr William Henry 
Hunt, Mus. Bac., from which selections only were given, the soli being 
sung by Mrs Lee, Miss Howell, Dr. Basil Laurence, and Mr. Gryils. 
Miss Gill and Miss Vincent accompanied at the pianoforte and Mr. 
Higgs at the harmonium. The second was a Requiem, by Mr. Augustus 
Hayter Walter, Mus. Bac. As is usual in such cases, neither composition 
was marked by any great degree of originality. The Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir James Paget and other distinguished persons were present. 


Special interest attached to the concert given at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute on Saturday, on account of the performance of 
Mr. G. A Osborne’s fine Duo for pianoforte and organ, an arrangement 
of the Sextet composed for his pupil, the King of the Netherlands. Mr. 
Osborne played the pianoforte with such verve, energy and finish, as 
must be regarded wonderful in the case of a veteran of seventy-nine. 
Mr. E. H. Turpin sustained the organ part. The four movements, 
especially the first and last, greatly delighted the audience, who enthusias- 
tically recalled the composer The concert was also the introduction of 
a young and gifted organist, Mr. E. H. Lemare, F.C.O., who played in 
admirable style organ pieces by Bach, H. Smart, Guilmant, E. H. Turpin, 
and Salomé. Mr. Viotti Collins gave some violin soli with great effect. 
Miss Kate Flinn contributed several songs with much taste and effect, 
and Mr. Fountain Meen was the accompanist. The hall was crowded to 
overflowing. 


The members of the Strolling Players’ Orchestral Society and their 
friends assembled in great force last Saturday night at St. James’s Hall. 
Their second concert comprised a new overture “ Spring,” by Miss R. F. 
Ellicott, Symphony No. 1 of Spohr, ballet music from La Reine de Saba, 
and various other pieces, which were on the whole creditably performed 
under the direction of the society’s honorary conductor, Mr. Norfolk 
Megone. The difficulty of Azanisstmo passages so common with amateurs 
was apparent in Berlioz’s *‘ Danse des Sylphes,” the peculiar cachet in 
this piece being somewhat marred in consequence. Madame Clara 
Samuell was too unwell to appear, her place being taken, at short notice, 
by Mrs. Lane, who sang the scena from Der Fretschiitz, and “ Ave 
Maria” (Gounod), with violoncello obbligato. The other vocalist, Mr. 
Dyved Lewys, was successful in his songs, “Lend me your aid,” from 
Gounod’s /rene, and a new song by R. S. Hughes, “ Celestial Spring,” 
which he was compelled to repeat. 


COMPETITIONS.—A series of public musical competitions in various 
branches of musical practice and study is announced by the musical 
council of the Stratford Musical Festival for the month of May, 1886. Mr. 
W. H. Cummings and Mr. W. G McNaught will be the judges.—The 
Choral Competition of the Tonic Sol-fa Festival, at which prizes of gold, 
silver, and bronze medals willbe distributed, will take place at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, June 5.—Prizes of £16, £8, and £4 respectively 
are offered by the “United Kingdom Band of Hope Union” for the 
Temperance Choir Contest at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, July 13. 
Adjudicator: Dr. John Stainer. 


PROVINCIAL 


BaTH.—The “Bath School of Music Philharmonic Society” have 
issued their general arrangements for the Grand Festival Concert to be 
given at the Assembly Rooms on Monday, March 8. The first part of 
the programme will be devoted to the performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
sacred musical drama, 7he Martyr of Antioch, under the conductorship 
of the composer, who 1s also President of the Society. The solo vocalists 
engaged are : Miss Gertrude Griswold, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Albert Reakes. The second part, consisting of songs, a 
violin solo, and two overtures, will be conducted by Mr. Albert Visetti. 
On the arrival of Sir Arthur Sullivan at the station, the Mayor will 
accompany him to the Assembly Rooms, and after the rehearsal which 
will then take place, there will be a reception at the residence of Major- 
General Benson, chairman of the committee. 


BRISTOL.—On Tuesday, 23rd inst., the last but one of the present 
series of Chamber Concerts at popular prices took place, the room again 
being crowded. The instrumentalists, the same as at the two previous 
concerts, were Mr. Hudson (violin), Mr. Pavey (cello), and Miss Luck 
(piano), who one and all acquitted themselves well. Two works, both 
heard for the first time in Bristol, were included in the programme ; 


namely, Agnes Zimmermann’s Sonata in D minor for piano and violin, | 
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and Stiehl’s Trio in B flat. Both these compositions were remarkably 
well rendered by the executants, and were consequently accorded a hearty 
welcome. Miss Christine Chute was the vocalist, and in songs by 
Schumann and Maude V. White proved not only that she possessed 
a good organ, but also that she had been well trained. Her efforts were 
highly appreciated. 


DeErBy.—Mr. Frank Moray, the well-known book-dealer of .Derby, is 
now offering for sale the greater portion of the musical library of the 
Rev. W. Becher, of Southwell, who was the friend of Lord Byron. The 
catalogue has more than ordinary interest for musical biblophiles, and 
includes among others, rare editions of Purcell’s “ Orpheus Britannicus,” 
a selection of church music, edited by Thomas Pitt, of Worcester, and 
many valuable works by old English and Italian masters, 


GLascow, Thursday.—Matters musical are reduced here for the 
moment to the condition of stagnation which every year follows close on the 
plethora provided for us during December and January. Retrospectively, 
the musical events have been both abundant and satisfactory. Pro- 
spectively, musical interest concentrates itself on Sarasate’s approachin 
visit after an absence of six years, and on the first appearance here o: 
Mr. Frederic Lamond, a young pianist whose musical talent is said to 
be of unusually high order. Senor Sarasate will be assisted on Friday 
evening by Mr. Cusins, with whom he will play Schumann’s Fantasie 
in C, Op. 59, for piano and violin. The programme further includes 
Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise,in E flat; Wagner’s “ Album- 
blatt,” transcribed for violin by Wilhelmj; “ Zigeunerweisen,” by 
Sarasate himself ; and lastly, Méndelssohn’s Violin Concerto, with piano- 
forte, instead of orchestral accompaniment—one of the many un- 
fortunate consequences of there being no orchestra resident in Glasgow. 
Mr. Lamond’s first concert takes place on March 8, and is looked forward 
to with very keen interest by those who recognized his great musical 
promise while still a very young boy. Mr. Lamond, who is a native of 
Glasgow, has since studied under Biilow and Liszt, and is spoken of by a 
distinguished German critic, Otto Lessmann, in the highest terms. The 
programme of his recital is one which would test the powers of the greatest 
pianist of the day, but if all accounts are true, Mr. I.amond has not over- 
estimated his strength.—At a concert given at the City Hall on Saturday 
evening, under the auspices of the Abstainers’ Union, the annual gold medal 
competition for amateur vocalists took place. The competitors came from 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, and Stirling, and the judges were Messrs. 
J. Seligmann, E Berger, and W. M. Miller. The programme was an 
ambitious one, each competitor having to sing three Soli, viz.. sacred, 
Scotch, and English. The gold medal was awarded to Miss C. Kilpatrick, 
contralto, and the silver medal to Mr. J. Gregory, bass, both lady and 
gentleman resident in Glasgow. The judges, owing to the general excel- 
lence of the competitors, found considerable difficulty in awarding the 
second prize.—I]t is satisfactory to see that the efforts made in recent years 
to improve the character of the music at the Saturday afternoon perfor- 
mances at the Art Institute are this year continued. The zeal and 
industry of Mr. Cole, the director, has raised these promenade per- 
formances to a more classic level ; and it is well known that people now 
go to the galleries on Saturday to listen to the music rather than to see 
pictures. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—On Tuesday night, the 16th inst., Mr. Watkinson 
gave a grand concert in the Town Hall. There was a very large audience, 
and Miss Shinner, Signor Bottesini (substituted for Signor Piatti), and 
Mr. Walter Parratt were the instrumentalists. Miss Hilda Wilson was 
the vocalist. Signor Bottesini was enthusiastically received, as was also 
Miss Shinner. Miss Hilda Wilson was in very good voice, and Mr. 
Parratt was very effective both at the piano and organ. 


LEEDS.—At the Leeds Coliseum, on Tuesday last week, Berlioz’s 
Faust was performed for the second time in Leeds, withall the surroundings 
of a first-class concert. The chorus numbered about 200 selected voices 
from the Bradford Festival Choral Society, the band was understood to 
be the best available Yorkshire talent. The principals were Madame 
Albani, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, and Mr. Robert Burton. of the 
Bradford Society, conducted. The Chorus has already sung the work 
three times in public, and had thoroughly rehearsed it for this concert. 
The performance ought to have been first-rate, as a matter of fact it was 
a lamentable fiasco, the singers literally breaking down in the pande- 
monium choruses, while slips and slurred work were frequent. The 
tenors missed one entry and muddled the chorus, while in the supposed 
invisible chorus the basses were silent. The band was coarse, and in 
many respects unsatisfactory, calling for all the attention the con- 
ductor could give, and irritating the principals by marring their 
hest efforts, and misleading the chorus. Unjustifiable substitutions 
were attempted, as that of.a pianoforte for the harps in the dance of 
sylphs ; while other parts were wretchedly played. There were of course 
some good points in the performance. ‘Ihe beauty and power of the 
voices occasionally forced attention, and the principals commanded their 
usual tribute of hero-worship; but as a whole the concert was tame 
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and unprofitable even to the audience eu masse. The most unequivocal 
success was in the treasury department, the building being crowded. 


NokwicH.—The Philharmonic Society gave their 7oth concert in 
Noverre’s Concert Rooms, the following selection of instrumental music 
being most carefully iven:—Macfarren’s overture to “Don Quixote,” com- 
menced, and Rossini’s overture to “ Cenerentola” concluded, the concert. 
Mozart’s Quintet in E flat, Op. 109, and his Symphony in. E flat, as well 
as Spohr’s Symphony in D minor, Op. 49 (this work was performed in 
London at the Philharmonic in 1820, under the composer's direction) will 
show that this society is doing some good work in the city. Dr. Hill 
éonducted with judgment and ability—The Norfolk and Norwich 
Musical Union’s twenty-ninth concert came off on Thursday evening 
last week in St. Andrew's Hall. The selection of music was sacred, 
consisting of Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, “Come let us sing,” Spohr’s 
Hymn to St. Cecilia, and a miscellaneous selection from Sullivan, 
Barnby, Stainer, &c. Miss Maud Cameron (soprano) and Mr. Gawthrop 
(tenor) were the principal vocalists. The society is under the conductor- 
ship of Dr. Bunnett. 


FOREIGN. 


BERLIN, Feb. 22.—M. Saint-Saéns has just written to tell me that his 
opera, Henry V/II., is withdrawn from Prague, and will be performed for 
the first time in Germany, at Frankfort o/M—On Monday, the 15th inst., 
two days after the date of Wagner’s death, the Wagner-Verein, con- 
ducted by Klindworth, gave their commemoration concerts at the Phil- 
harmonic. The following artists assisted :—Frau Rosa Sucher, Herr 
Fritz Ernst, Frau Miller Rommberger, Fl. Galfy, and Fl. Wegner. The 
programme included-the Vorspiel and Walter's song from the MJezster- 
singer; the Siegfried Idyll, and complete Vorspiel and Siegfried’s death, 
and the last scene from Gotterdimmerung. The concert was a very suc- 
cessful one, and the music received full justice from all the artists 
concerned, Frau Rosa Sucher especially distinguishing herself.— 
Frau Amalie Joachim gave a successful concert at Kroll’s on Saturday, 
when an aria from Bruch’s new work, Achz//eus, and songs by Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven were given. The violinist, Herr Wessely, and 
the ’cellist, Fraulein Hauf Metsdorff assisted—Rafeala Pattini, at a 
concert lately given by her, sang Gretchen’s waltz from the, as yet, 
unfinished opera, Aennchen von Tharau, by Heinrich Hofmann, The 
latter also conducted his “ Fest-March” from the same work.—Joachim’s 
Quartet, last Sunday evening, performed Brahms’s C minor, Op. 51 ; 
Mozart’s A major, No. 5 ; and Beethoven's Op. 131. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


BRUSSELS.—The most important recent musical event has been the | 


production, at the Popular Concert of Sunday, the 21st inst., of Berlioz’s 
LEnfance du Christ, which was first given in Brussels at the Salle 
Herz, on December 10, 1854. To say that the work was directed by 
so able a musician as M. Joseph Dupont is to say that the performance 
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maison jusqu’en 1869.” Le JMenestre/, however, points out two errors in 
this inscription ; first, that Rossini’s Christian name was not Giacomo, 
but Gioacchino ; and secondly that, as the composer died on November 
13, 1868, he could not have resided in the house in question until 1869. 


Sefior Antonio Nicolau, a young Spanish composer whose symphonic 
poem, Le Triomphe de Vénus, was performed in Paris some years ago, has 
recently established periodical concerts at Barcelona. The programmes 
are to comprise a large proportion of French music, and during the 
present season, which will be a short one, Sefior Nicolau intends giving 
Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust, and Félician David’s Le Désert. 


_On the occasion of Rubinstein’s Concerts at Moscow, a biography 
written in Russian by M. Baskine, was published 


Victorin Jonciére’s opera, Le Chevalier Jean, was lately produced with 
success at the Grand Théatre, Nantes. 


NEw YORK, February 13.— Last Saturday a brilliant revival of Rienzi 
was given at the Metropolitan Opera House. The work has only once 
before been introduced to the American public, viz, in 1878, at the 
Academy of Music, under Max Maretzck’s conductorship, when 
Mr. Charles Adams sang the part of Rienzi, and Madame Pappenheim 
that of Irene. For many among the large audience which assembled on 
Saturday, therefore, this revival possessed all the interest of a first pro- 
duction. The cast was as follows:--M. Sylva represented Rienzi; 
Mdlle. Lehmann, his sister, Irene ; Mdlle. Brandt, Adriano, the lover ; 
Herr Fischer, Steffano and Mr. Robinson, Paolo Orsini, the chief con- 
spirators ; Herr Lehmaun, Kemlitz ; and Senger making up the cast with 
Mdlle. Klein as Messenger of Peace. M _ Sylva’s dignified and vigorous 
rendering of the part of Rienzi, and the Irene of Madame Lehmann. who 
again gained golden opinions, merit special mention. The scenic 
accessories were worthy of the management that lately produced the 
Queen of Sheba, and the performance, conducted, as usual, by Herr Seidl, 
may be pronounced a decided success.—On the same night, the produc- 
tion of Nicolai’s Werry Wives of Windsor, was received with great 
favour at the Metropolitan Opera-house, with Madame L’Allemand, 
Mrs. Bartlett Davies, Miss May Fielding and Messrs. Hamilton, 
Stoddart, Whitney, and Howson in the principal parts. The most 
important of recent musical events has been the performance last 
Saturday by the Symphonic Society, under the condutorship of Walter 
Damrosch, of Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust. This revival at a 
time when America may be said to be, as regards music, in its 
receptive stage, is a step in the right direction, and the interest 
manifested in the work will no doubt lead to opportunity being afforded 
the New York public for a more intimate acquaintance with it. The per- 


| formance was, on the whole. an excellent one—At Thomas’s Popular 
| Concert on Tuesday the gth, the well-known pianist, Mr. Rummel, made his 


was in all respects an admirable one.—The long-promised revival of | 


Faust at the Theatre de la Monnaie has at length taken place. The 
event derived its interest from the cast. Mdlle. Mézeray was heard for 
the first time, and with undoubted success, in the vé/e of Marguerite ; 
M. Furst was an efficient Faust ; 
M. Renaud as Valentine, and Mdlle. Comte as Siebel, gave effective 


renderings of their respective parts—Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s recent | odiaiete 


concert at the Cercle was a femarkable success. Some of the Belgian 
journals go so far as to compare Mrs. Henschel, as regards freshness of 
voice and facile vocalization, with Patti in her early days.——The next 
concert of MM. Wieniawski, Jend Hubay, and Jacobs is fixed for 
March 2. 


PARIS.—Delibes’s opera, Le Koz 7a dit, the rehearsals of which were 
referred to last week, has been revived with every sign of success at the 


M. Devriés as Mephistopheles, | 


Opéra Comique.-- Among less important works, an opéra comique, in | ' , ; 
| to Professional Cards, which will be inserted in a specially prominent 


three acts, entitled Serment d Amours, music by M. Edmond Audran, 
and words by M. Maurice Ordonneau, has been produced at the Nou- 


hoven’s Symphony in C,and fragment from Meyerbeer’s Struensee.—At the | 


Chatelet, Berlioz’s overture to Benvenuto Cellini, Suite in B minor (J. S. 
Bach), with flute solo by M. Cantié ; and Félicien David’s symphonic ode, 
Le Désert (soli by M. Bosquin) were given, under the conductorship of M. 
Colonne.—At the Eden Theatre, a second performance of extracts from 


Wagner’s Valkyrie, Spohr’s overture to /essonda, and Allegretto from | 


Mendelssohn‘s “ Hymn of Praise,” were the principal items of interest. 
M. Lamoureux conducted. 


_ The unveiling of Balsico’s statue of Bellini, which is said to be an 
interesting and remarkable work of art. is to be celebrated at the Con- 
servatoire di San Pietro, Naples, on the first Sunday in June next. 


The Paris Committee cf Inscriptions have decided upon yet another 
commemorative plaque in honour of a musician, and have directed the 
following /égende to be placed over the door of No 2, Rue de la Chaussée-. 
@Antin: “Giacomo Rossini, compositeur de musique, habita cette 





first appearance since his return from Europe, and played Liszt's fantasia 
on Schubert’s Wanderer, and a Nocturne and Scherzo by Dvorak. The 
orchestral numbers comprised Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyll,’ Rubinstein’s 
“Valse Caprice,” the overtures to Corio/anus and Oberon, and a Spanish 
rhapsody by Chabrier.—The first performance in America of Gounod’s 
triology, Mors et Vita, was given by the Philharmonic Society, at 
Brooklyn, on Friday afternoon, the 5th inst., with Mesdames Emma Juch, 
and Helen Campbell, and Messrs. Candidus and Whitney, for principal 
The work created a certain impression, and was listened to 
with interest, but not with enthusiasm, and is scarcely likely to meet with 
the success which attended the Redemption here. 


The Musical World. 


In an early number of Zhe Musical World, space will be devoted 








, ray | iti i following style of type :— 
veautés.—The programme of last Sunday’s Concert at the Conservatoire | position, and in the following sty YI 


(conductéd by M. J. Garcin) included Berlioz’s Carnaval Romain, Beet- | 


~ Tenors: 
Mr. JOHN SAMPSON, 
291, ABBEY Roab, St. JoHN’s Woon, 
Lonpon, N.W. 





As the paper circulates extensively amongst Zatrepreneurs and 
Managers of Entertainments and Concerts in town and country— 
—in addition to professional and amateur musicians generally—this 
will be found an excellent opportunity for Artists to bring their 
names into desirable prominence. The charge for one space is 
ros. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 31s. 6d. for a whole year— 
payable in advance. Applications should be made at once at the 
Office of Zhe Musical World, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
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ALFRED S. MALLETT 


Has the pleasure to announce that his NEW PRINTING WORKS at 


68 & 70, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W., 


Are just completed, and that early in March his business as a 





RAGAN 


| Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying. 


MUSIC & GENERAL PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER, 


BOOKBINDER, &c. 


will be removed from the present temporary premises, and permanently carried on 
in the new building. 

A. S. MALLETT takes this opportunity of thanking his patrons and friends for 
the consideration and kindness shown to him during the period of his temporary 
tenancy, and he can now with confidence ask for a renewal and increase of the 
favours so liberally bestowed upon him. To meet the requirements of his rapidly 
growing business, machinery of the latest and most approved pattern is being laid 
down in the various departments ; and this, combined with increased convenience 
and facility in every detail, will enable him to undertake and satisfactorily carry out 
all orders—at the lowest possible prices consistent with the quality of work which 
it has always been the endeavour of the establishment to uphold. 

58, WARDOUR STREET, \ _ Telephone No. 3849. 
Lonpon, W. ) Registered Telegraphic Address, 
February 18, 1886. ‘* ASMAL, LONDON.” 


THE LONDON & PROVINCIAL DRYSALTING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


PH@NIX WORKS, CRAWTHEW GROVE, : 
CRYSTAL PALACE RoaD, East DULWICH, LONDON, S.E. 


City Offices :—Archway House, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Manufacturers of — 
THE MAHDI SAUCE. 
THE GORDON SYRUP. 
THE NATIONAL PEA SOUP. 


Of all Grocers and Oilmen. 
a Cs y 
IMPROVED TRUSS. 








“Very effective." —Zhe Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. ‘‘ Very ingenious and suc- | 


cessful truss.” —British Medical Fournat, May 23, 1885. 

** Hodge’s ingenious truss is on the principle insisted on by Prof. Wood.”— 
Medicul Times, Oct. 10, 1885. 

‘Its superiority over other instruments is likely to be demonstrated. The 
pad especially deserves attention ; certain to come into general use ; and the most 
perfect truss we have yet examined.” —Afedical Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 


HopGE & Co., 18, JAMES STREET, OXFORD STEET, LONDON, W. 


FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GoRE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A StuDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.— We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

cademy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music. ’ 

raphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

_ Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 

And all Book and Music Sellers, 





| Voice for Singing or Pu 


Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, OX FORD STREET, w. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 


HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ so. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the ng f of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full ‘particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 


| Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein, and other 
successful Vocalists. apy : 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLiEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. — 





| FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 


AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard."—Punch, October 21, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Comm. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
lic Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 


| account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 


Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 


| United Kingdom and the Colonies. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


All kinds of Music Strings for all Musical 
$nstruments, 


Sole Depdt for Signor ANDREA RurFint's (of Naples) Celeorated Strings for Soloists, manuface 
tured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. Vu1LLaume, of Paris 


Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved Chin Rest 
also his improved String Gauge 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on the best principle 


with all modern improvements. 
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